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WHEN the umpire 
yells ‘‘Batteries 
for to day’s game—”’ 
see to it that the 
men in the field are 
wearing your base- 
ball mitts and using 
your baseballs. It’s 
sporting goods time 
in the hardware 
store. Page 49. 


x 


T the grocery store 

she could pick out 
from a variety and 
compare sizes but 
could she in_ the 
hardware store? 
Mary Jones knew lit- 
tle about hardware 
stocks till she found 
the right store. Page 
52. 


4 
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BE neighborly and 

make some money 
besides. Battle Creek 
means more than 
breakfast food and 
neighborhoods mean 
more than gossip to 
to those who would 
aspire to success. 
Page 55. 
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A Recent Addition to Our Line 


and a Very Popular One 


The National No. 24 Cottage Door Latch—a latch of light yet 
strong and durable construction. 











Designed especially for use on light-weight doors, such as storm 
doors, cellar doors, screen doors, etc. 

This latch is made entirely of steel and nicely japanned. It not only 
works well but looks well also. The long graceful lines of the 
handle give it a distinctive appearance. 





You'll find it “just the latch” that hundreds of your customers have 
great need for. If you haven’t already stocked the National No, 24 
Cottage Door Latch, better decide to right now. 


Remember we supply you direct. 





National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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Warming Up Your Sporting Goods 
Department for the Spring Trade © 


All Indications Point to a Banner Year 


for Sports—The Wise Dealer Will Be 


Ready to Cash in on the Sportsman’s 


Demands Within the Next Few Weeks 


By LLEw S. SOULE 


OST of us have played base- 
M ball in our time, and also 
ga most of us have had ambi- 
tions to be a Christy Mathewson, a 
Walter Johnson, a Ty Cobb, or a 
Babe Ruth. Back in my boyhood 
davs I harbored a bunch of day 
dreams centered around a twenty- 
five-cent baseball and a home-made 
baseball uniform. Many an hour I 
spent shooting that much-prized ball 
at an old mattress propped against 
the wall of the barn, and when I 
finally shot out a wild one that drove 
the family cow into an incipient panic 
| braved the prospects of a woodshed 
session with Dad, in order to keep 
my good right wing limbered up. 
Just as soon as the snowdrifts com- 
menced to disappear in early March, 
we used to begin planning the ball 
team for the coming season. Then 
came the warm-ups and the try-outs. 
With a desire to “pitch,” it was up 
to me to get action early—to beat 
the other ambitious kids to the goal 
by organizing the neighborhood 
team. Believe me, I was on the job. 
Sometimes I think Dad had ambi- 
tions for an all-home team—there 
were five husky boys in the family. 
At any rate, we had a good nucleus 
on which to build a team and a pretty 
good fighting staff for star positions. 
They had me perched up on slab, 
throwing in-shoots and out-curves 
[rom morning till night, while the 
rest of the bunch tested out their 
batting eyes and worked up excuses 
for inability to locate the pill. The 
umpire was the one to be pitied. He 


usually went home crying at the close 
of each session. But we had some 
sport and generally some team. We 
cleaned up on the other town gangs 
simply because we were ready when 
the season opened. 

Sometimes I wonder why we don’t 
pat as much pep in our preparation 
for spring business as we used to in 
warming up for the local sports. 
Surely the incentive is just as great, 
and the competition as heavy. 


It Looks Like a Sporting Goods Year 


Fellows who have been in the 
sperting goods game all their lives 
are banking on 1921 to be a banner 
sporting goods year. They point out 
that sales in this line for 1920 
eclipsed those of all former year, due 
to the big increase in the public’s in- 
terest in athletics. They say that 
interest has been whetted by the past 
season’s achievements, and that 
sporting goods sales will boom with 
the coming of the outdoor season. 

Somehow I think those fellows 
know what they are talking about. 
Just look back a year or so and see 
what this good old country of ours 
has done in things athletic. We are 
now the acknowledged leaders in 
athletic sports, with a string of bril- 
liant records made in the Olympic 
games, the Australian tennis cup 
contest, golf tournaments and marks- 
men’s contests. No one can deny that 
the war gave a real stimulus to sports 
of all kinds. In the training camps 
thousands of our men and boys be- 
came trained athletes. When the war 
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All Ready— 
gatter Up— 


Play Ball! 


was over these trained athletes, 
physically fit but tired of the war’s 
strain, naturally turned to anything 
and everything in the line of sports, 
and they are still at.it. Also the gen- 
eral public has been sold on the value 
of outdoor sports as a matter of 
health. When we saw what training 
did for the soldiers—well, it didn’t 
take much to convince us that exer- 
cise and sport pay health dividends. 
They pay hardware dividends also to 
the wise dealer who makes his sport- 
ing goods department a trade puller 
for his store. The sportsman is an 
optimist, and we need customers of 
the optimistic type these days. 

Plan Baseball, Tennis and Golf Goods 

Campaigns Now 


Baseball is coming back strong this 
year. Judge Landis bids fair to pep 
up the National League, and the kids 
can always be depended upon to fill 
every vacant lot with future ball 
stars. Then, also, it is well to re- 
member the tremendous growth of 
industrial leagues during the past 
few years. Thousands of factories 
have ball teams. So do churches, 
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Down in Monroe, La., the Monroe Hardware Co, which has just completed its new store arrangement, have placed 


the sporting department in a prominent position, 


Te 


Palmer Brothers, Boonville, N. Y., have a capital way of showing 


baseball gloves. 


They are so placed that the player can minutely 
examine them before he purchases 





The line is also most complete, as the illustration shows 


Y. M. C. A. organizations, towns and 
stores. Twilight leagues alone have 
added 20 per cent to the sales of base- 
ball goods in the past few years. 

Tennis is undoubtedly due for a 
real revival. The Australian cup con- 
test started the boom and stimulated 
interest. As a result the game has 
been popular in California and the 
South all through the winter. Not 
to be outdone, the tennis lovers of 
the colder districts have gone in for 
indoor tennis, and have made it quite 
a fad. It means that tennis has a 
flying start for popularity when the 
nets are stretched in the out-of-door 
courts this spring. 

Golf likewise is on the crest of 
public approval. We used to call golf 
an old man’s game. Now the younger 
element is giving the old men a real 
run for their money. All over the 
country the bigger stores have been 
running golf school this winter, and 
they all report more students than 
ever before. The golf bug is a mighty 
good customer, and he only needs 4 
little cultivating. Bear this in mind. 
The public is not clamoring for cheap 
sport goods. People want quality, 
looks, finish, etc., in their pleasure 
equipment. Does that mean anything 
to you? 

Do Real, Practical, Advance Work 


Now is the time for real work 
along advance sales of sporting 
goods. It’s time to get a list of the 
golfers and send them literature 00 
the golf goods you carry. It’s time 
to look up the anglers of your town 
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and bombard them with good fishing 
tackle advertising. It’s time to cul- 
tivate the boy and girl athletes of the 
public schools, and to get close to 
the athletic instructors. It’s time to 
tell the tennis fanciers what you pro- 
pose to carry for them during the 
coming season, and to drum into the 
hunters the good points of your gun 
and ammunition lines. It is likewise 
time to start the conversation of the 
motorist along camping lines, inci- 
dentally telling him about some of 
the latest camp comfort items. Try 
putting in a line of good books on 
sports. Trim a showcase with them, 
and use them freely in any sporting 
goods window you install. The more 
you can get red-blooded humans to 
read about sports the more sportsmen 
you will create, and the more sport- 
ing goods business you will enjoy. 
It may be difficult to make a good 
barber through a book course of 
shaving, but it is easy to build up a 
sportsman from the printed page. 





How Warner Hardware Builds Canoe 
Business 


As an example of what can be done 
by warming up the sporting goods 
department in advance of the season, 
see what the Warner Hardware Co. 
of Minneapotis does with canoes and 
other sport items. When they first 


stocked canoes, a few samples were Baseball bats held in place by ordinary closet hooks and fishermen’s 
(Continued on page 88) accessories above have built up a great business for Palmer Brothers 





Notice how the baseball mitts are within easy reach of the store visitor in this big metropolitan store. It is no 
cf 


trouble at all for a salesman to explain the gloves to prospective customers nor is it any trouble for the customer 
to look over the goods at close range 





The Average Woman’s Hardware Knowledge 


There Are Many 


Things That the Woman Purchasers 


Don’t Know About Your Stock But Would Appreciate 
Being Told in a Friendly Fashion by Dealers 


IKE most all housewives, I go 
into ‘a hardware store just 
about so often for all sorts of 

things that are needed about the 
house, just as I go into butchers and 
grocers for the marketing, only I go 
into the hardware store with a very 
different feeling. I know the hard- 


With the tools displaye 
ware man doesn’t realize at all how 
different it is. 

You see, when I go to market I 
know about the things I buy and 
what to substitute if I can’t get just 
what I want. I know prices, too, 
deplore a raise, welcome a decline, 
and rejoice over a bargain. It is 
familiar ground, and also my pur- 
chases are made easy by the fact 


d in sample cases in 


By Mary JONES, R. F. D. No. 1 
as told to Edith Hollick Oliver 


that everything is in plain sight. 
This means a lot to a woman, for we 
make most of our selections because 
of little features and comparisons. 
Not so long ago the housewife 
didn’t have to know much about the 
things she got from the hardware 
store beyond a hatchet for kindling, 


or a hammer, or tack lifter, or gim- 
let, and a general idea of the neces- 
sary sizes of tacks. It was easier 
and cheaper in the long run to have 
plumber, carpenter or handy man do 
odd jobs properly, than to muddle 
them herself. It was only a matter 
of being able to hire the men, and 
naturally the better her house was 
equipped and the easier her circum- 
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lain sight, the woman who buys hardware is greatly aid 
able to compare at a glance and see just what will best suit her needs 


stances the less need she had to 
bother about tools for repairs and 
oddments. 

All this is changed to-day. It is 
not easy to get the man, and it costs 
a lot if you do, and then often he 
sends an unskilled person who doesn’t 
do the work well. You have to know 


ed. She is 


how to meet emergencies, make at 
least temporary repairs, and do all 
sorts of things in the house nowa- 
days and it means a knowledge of all 
sorts of tools and little things from 
the hardware store. 


Knowing the Labor Savers 


One of the results of present-day 
conditions, too, is the fact that the 
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The casings will always tell an interesting story. Here are shown many different things that are needed about the 
house, all of them in various sizes and easy to choose from 
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Shaving mirrors, vacuum bottles, clocks anl alarm clocks, as well as staple lines of hardware, can be put on a com- 
parative basis with excellent results. The effect is always beneficial 
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better your house is equipped the 
more need there is to understand the 
equipment and live up to it. I must 
admit that modern time- and labor- 
saving machines are as nearly fool- 
proof as they can be, but they cannot 
talk, and in a machine a very little 
thing can make a great deal of 
trouble. 

One day the door of my gas-stove 
oven suddenly swung only on one 
hinge. It took me a lot of time and 
cost money for me to go into town 
and find out that a stupid little “nut” 
had fallen off a “bolt,” for a nut was 
something that fell off a tree to be 
eaten, and a bolt was a door fasten- 
ing to me. 

This is just one case in point. We 
live a good way from town, and there 
are always things like that happen- 
ing, to say nothing of the things 
every woman wants to do about the 
house to make it pretty. 

I suppose the big business of a 
hardware store is with men, who 
know ali about all the tools and 
things sold there, but it seems to me 
that even they could pick out what 
they want better if it was right be- 
fore their eyes as the things in the 
market are, and I am very sure that 
a woman could, and would, get a 
great many things in the hardware 
store that she doesn’t know are 
there, and that she would feel satis- 
fied with what she got if she saw the 
different kinds and learned to make 
a selection. 

Take saws. I knew the method 
and object of a saw, and I had three 
things that needed to be sawed, so 
I decided to buy one. There was the 
end of the leg-of-lamb bone that al- 
ways looks so ugly when the meat is 
half gone; there was the board that 
was too long to be used as a shelf 
over the sink, and there was’ the 
wobbly table with one long leg. I 
went into the dingy little hardware 
store next to the butcher’s and there 
was the butcher buying a saw. I 
bought the same kind, because there 
were not any others to be seen, and 
I thought the butcher knew. 

I took it home and it sawed the 
end off the lamb bone beautifully, 
but the ridge along the back wouldn’t 
let it go half way through the board, 
and it was so short it came out of the 
nick every time I tried to saw the 
table leg. Something was wrong, but 
I didn’t know what, and so I had to 
leave the table hippity-hop on three 
legs and the board half sawed 
through, and I could have done awful 
things to that hardware man for 
making me waste all that money. 

I might go on about many other 
things. Tacks, for example; those 
that were so big that they broke the 
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glass when I tried to fasten a picture 
in a frame, and those that were so 
small the carpet pulled right up again 
off the floor, or the hammer head 
that flew off and broke the looking- 
glass; the brass hooks that wouldn’t 
start screwing in, and when they did 
went all crooked; or the screws in 
the screen door that got looser and 
looser till they fell out. There is an 
endless list of exasperating little 
things which I look back on now as 
entirely unnecessary and happening 
just because I did not know how to 
fix them or what to get. 

The way out of these tiresome lit- 
tle annoyances came to me unex- 
pectedly, and it lays open to any 
other woman, for I am just the aver- 
age. I am not rich and not poor; 
not stupid nor particularly brilliant. 
I live in a small community, and what 
I need and need to know, millions of 
other women need and need to know. 
This is how it happened. 

I needed an anti-rattle for the car 
door, and I went to the big hardware 
store this time, the one on Main 
Street, and I hadn’t g6ét inside the 
door before I began to see things. 

First of all, right opposite the door 
there was a big glass case of—saws. 
There was my little friend with the 
ridge along his back, but there also 
were many others, slender ones with 
sharp ends; big, broad ones, with 
square ends—I was looking at them 
when the proprietor came up. 

“Want to buy a saw, Mrs. Jones?” 

I knew it wasn’t a bit of use pre- 
tending that I knew anything about 
saws, so I made a clean breast of the 
saw episode and in the end I got one 
that is one of my most cherished pos- 
sessions, for it is so obliging and 
easy to handle. 

I have known Mr. B. all my life, so 
it seemed natural to tell him some of 
my other household troubles, and as 
he wasn’t very busy we strolled about 
the store, and I learned more about 
tools and other things than I had in 
all the years of my life before. 


The Things that Are Needed 


It really was a revelation to me, 
those almost countless things, and so 
many of them just what I had un- 
consciously wanted so many times. It 
was wonderful to realize that each 
one was made to do some familiar 
task in the right way, that it wasn’t 
necessary to have tools that were too 
large or too small—that there was 
something made to make it possible 
for me to do many, many things I 
had never dreamed of being able to 
do. 

I had thought the tools were in- 
teresting and even wonderful, but I 
stayed so long before the next range 
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of cases that Mr. B. left me there, 
and I browsed around and made out 
a list that has kept me busy fixing 
up furniture with new handles and 
putting convenient hooks and hang- 
ers in closets and fitting little brass 
things into corners to keep the dust 
out, and doing countless other things 
to make and keep the house in order, 

I don’t pretend to know anything 
about keeping a hardware store, but 
I do know what a difference it makes 
in the things I buy if they aré shown 
as they are in Mr. B.’s store. | 
should think it would make all buy- 
ing easier, but perhaps it is especially 
in regard to things that women buy, 
because there is no end to them. 
There is always something needed in 
the house, and women cannot be out 
in the world where they can keep in 
touch with the new ideas and inven- 
tions. They are always glad to know 
about them for it means so much to 
them, such a saving of time and 
labor. 

After all, though it isn’t by any 
means the novelty that means most 
to the housewife, for she is likely to 
see it advertised or talked about. It 
is the every-day humdrum common- 
place little things that she needs to 
her hand in each step of her daily 
work that she has no means of learn- 
ing about and that speak too plainly 
when they are displayed in the hard- 
ware store. 


Following the Old Motto 


Our class motto in school was a 
good one, “Find Out,” and I keep it 
as my guide and refuge in the house- 
hold. Whenever anything goes wrong 
or needs repairs, or fixing up, or any- 
thing, I go straight down town to 
Mr. B.’s store and “find out” what is 
made that will repair or fix up or 
make it hold out till I can get it done 
properly. It’s such a comfort to feel 
there will be something that’s just 
made on purpose, for I’m just an 
average woman and I have to see 
things when I buy them. 

The tools and things were such a 
revelation to me in Mr. B.’s store 
cases that I haven’t said anything 
about the other departments, al- 
though they were just as wonderful 
to me. I thought I knew pretty well 
what a dust brush was, for instance, 
until I saw that case and what clever 
shapes and styles there were to get 
into all sorts of corners and lurk- 
ing places of dust and dirt. 

It’s really wonderful to me how 
many things there are that I need 
from the hardware store, now that I 
know they are there. And when I 
can put the goods on a comparative 
basis and look over the sample cases 
I am always satisfied. 
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Running a Neighborhood Hardware Store 

















How Two Men in Battle Creek, Mich., Started a Tin- 
Shop and Built Up a Growing Business with Women 
as the Majority of the Buyers—The Value of Gossip 


center of Battle Creek, Mich. 

(population 37,000; area, seven 
square miles), in the typical resi- 
dential district of a city made up 
largely of factory workers, is the 
store of Parrish & Lusk, established 
five years ago as a shop with the sole 
purpose of carrying on a business 
in tinsmithing. It was an ordinary 
neighborhood shop catering to the 
wants and needs of the people living 
nearby, particularly in the way of 
furnace, eaves troughing and roofing 
repairs and all kinds of sheet-metal 
work. 

The partners—L. W. Parrish, with 
40 years of experience in tinsmith- 
ing, and W. C. Lusk, with 20 years, 
figured at the start of their business 
venture that if they could gather in 
a goodly share of the tin and sheet- 
metal work of the neighborhood, suf- 
ficient at least to make them both 
busy and so keep the wolf away from 
their shop door, they would attain a 


QO a mile from the business 





By EDWIN A. HUNGER 


goal well worthy of every effort they 
could put forth. 

Soon after the grand opening, 
however, things began to happen. 
Visitors came to the shop, largely 
women from nearby, and children 
sent by the women folk in quest of 
tacks, nails and small tools to fill 
immediate needs. These visitors 
quickly set partners Parrish and 
Lusk a-thinking. Why not put in a 
stock of light hardware to supply a 
definite neighborhood need? No 
sooner said than done. As a feeler, 
a few shelves in the front of the shop 
were put up and stocked with the 
various items for which there had 
been calls. 

Thus came into being a veritable 
sideshow to the regular business of 
tinsmithing, the need of which vir- 
tually forced itself on the Parrish 
and Lusk partnership. From the 
very beginning this hardware ven- 
ture proved a success, and now, after 
five years’ growth, the whole front 
55 


of the floor, two-fifths of an area 20 
ft. x 50 ft., that used to be devoted 
entirely to tinsmithing, is partitioned 
off and provided with neat shelves, 
showcases and counter for displaying 
a full line of light hardware. What 
began as a puny little sideshow 
splurge, therefore, soon became a 
main-tent affair. That it was suc- 
cessful proved a definite need for a 
neighborhood store, and great credit 
is due Messrs. Parrish and Lusk, 
trained though they were in a differ- 
ent business and unfamiliar with 
hardware merchandising methods, 
for their courage in providing the 
desired neighborhood service. 


Being Neighborly 


Mechanics though they were, the 
partners in tinsmithing, soon after 
their venture in the hardware busi- 
ness, made some profitable discover- 
ies in salesmanship. For one thing, 
they quickly learned that people came 
in and in true neighborly fashion 
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lingered a bit to gossip. This ten- 
dency to gossip has been encouraged 
by both Mr. Parrish and Mr. Lusk 
and has been the means of bringing 
in much additional business both in 
hardware and tinsmithing. For ex- 
ample, a woman will drop in for a 
can opener or a box of tacks, and 
while she is lingering to tell of baby’s 
latest tooth or the vagaries of their 
new Ford will take a peek in the back 
shop, and the sight of metal spouts 
or troughs will lead to questions and 
the information that repair work is 
needed at her house. “I’ll tell my 
husband you do that kind of work,” 
the woman finally ventures, and so 
another new job is brought to light. 


One Man’s Entire Time 


This gossiping takes up a lot of 
valuable time, to be sure. Mr. Lusk 
told the writer, in fact, that the en- 
tire time of one man per year in 
their little place might be written 
off to this one item alone. In the 


same breath, however, he averred 
that the desire to gossip on the part 
of the customers was one of the big- 
gest assets of a neighborhood store; 
for the longer a customer stays in 
the store, even if it is only to gossip, 
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the more opportunity he or she has 
to see what is on display. When a 
need for some definite thing, particu- 
larly in the way of light hardware, 
arises, then, it will be the most nat- 
ural thing for the customer to rush 
hotfoot to the neighborhood hard- 
ware store and get it just as she 
would go to the neighborhood grocery 
store and get a can of baking powder 
or a pound of raisins. 

All stock in the Parrish & Lusk 
store is in neat array on shelves or 
in showcases or in the windows, 
where everything can be easily seen. 
Every opportunity, therefore, is 
given the gossiping customer to see 
and take note of what there is to 
sell. Whenever possible the subject 
of conversation is directed to some 
new device on display or tinsmithing 
or hardware in general. The longer 
the customer stays the more he or 
she sees; therefore, the slogan of 
Parrish & Lusk, “It Pays to Gossip,” 
is made to stand out prominently in 
their minds’ eye, and even when they 
think they ought to be in the back 
room, helping to rush Jones’ job of 
eaves trough or furnace repairing, 
they stay on and get all the news of 
the neighborhood. The award for 
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their patience, of course, is increased 
business. 


Gossip While They Wait 


Ten per cent of the Parrish & Lusk 
tinsmithing business is the soldering 
of holes in kettles, pans and boilers, 
little jobs done for 10 to 50 cents and 
usually at a loss. It is the thrifty 
women of the neighborhood who, as 
a rule, bring in this work and fre- 
quently they stay while the job is 
being done. While they wait they 
also take up time in a steady flood of 
gossip, but also they observe the 
things on display. These observa- 
tions often lead to questions, and un- 
solicited questions, as every salesman 
knows, frequently lead to sales. The 
performance of such small jobs at 
a loss as a neighborhood. service, 
therefore, is also good business. 

The stock maintained in Parrish & 
Lusk’s hardware store though small 
is carefully selected, and because of 
the large proportion of women cus- 
tomers (75 per cent) most of the 
items listed are especially of interest 
to the housewife. For instance, there 
is a steady demand for aluminum and 
enamel ware and galvanized tubs and 

(Continued on page 88) 














Parrish & Lusk, Battle Creek, Mich., are strong believers in catering to the everyday needs of the housewife. 


They 


have here displayed the very things that women will buy if brought to their attention 
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Real optimism 
will bring us 
real business 





























The Moco Co., Okla- 
homa City, have novel 
way of spreading opti- 
mism among its cus- 


tomers. The letter they 


all agreed on that point, and 

yet gloom is about as conta- 
gious as small-pox. Not so very long 
ago some one yelled “Hard Times,” 
and about half the people in this good 
country of ours pulled down their 
faces and took a strangle hold on 
their loose cash. It didn’t seem to 
matter that underlying conditions 
failed to justify a gloomy forecast. 
The gloom germ was in the air and 
getting in its deadly work. As a re- 
sult, buying slowed up materially. 

Now, however, some of us have 
wakened to the fact that the only 
thing more contagious than gloom is 
asmile. Smiles breed optimism and 
optimism breeds business. Once the 
smiles are put back on people’s faces, 
the bugaboo of Hard Times vanishes 
into thin air or hot air, or some other 
kind of air. 

It is mighty refreshing at this 
time to note the attitude of many 
manufacturers in helping to win back 
the smiles of business confidence. 
One of them, the Moco Company of 
America, Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
devoted considerable time and effort 


Noavee: loves a grouch—we are 


sent out recently. 


to the organization of the Noble Or- 
der of Gloom Chasers, the sole mo- 
tive of which is the rebuilding. of 
business confidence through the me- 
dium of the smile. 

Below is a copy of a letter recently 
sent out to the trade by this com- 
pany, and which explains itself: 


GENTLEMEN : 

We were gloomy, downhearted and 
blue and thought the whole world 
had gone to the demnition bow-wows. 
We have discovered that the trouble 
was largely within ourselves and our 
own organization. We have been 
looking through smoked glasses. We 
have all been enjoying a seller’s mar- 
ket so long that salesmanship had 
almost become a lost art. 

Work—head work and foot work— 
is coming in style again. We are hit- 
ting the ball, are up on our toes and 
going after business harder than 
ever, and we are so elated over the 
results that we are trying to or- 
ganize the whole United States into 
the NOBLE ORDER OF GI.OOM 
CHASERS. 

Inclosed herewith is a copy of the 
by-laws. Read same carefully and fill 
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in the application blank and return 
to this office for registration. 

None of this literature is copy- 
righted, and you are welcome to use 
any part in any way you see fit. 

Since joining this noble order we 
see things differently. Business is 
getting better and the world is 
brighter all around us. We hope and 
are sure it will do as much for you. 

Optimistically yours, 
THE Moco CoMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Frisco’s New Factory 

A new cutlery factory will be opened 
shortly in San Francisco by Barr 
Brothers Co. for the manufacture of a 
special line of knives and tools. The 
site of the new factory is at Twenty- 
third Avenue at Boehmer Street near 
the Park Street bridge over the tidal 
canal. A $25,000 plant will be erected 
and it is expected that it will be ready 
for occupancy by May 1. The new fac- 
tory will have a capacity of 250 dozen 
knives and 150 dozen sail and sack 
sewing needles a day. The company 
has been engaged in the manufacture 
of cutlery products since 1873. 








The Store Where the Customer Is Boss 


Teaching the Salesmen to Please the Customers and 
the Value of Being Polite — How Enthusiasm and 
Service Make Salesmen Alive to Their Opportunities 


By CALVIN W. BRICE 


Manager J. Jacob Shannon & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y experience in the retail 
hardware business has led 


me to draw a few conclusions 
about some of the essential things 
that go to make up what is commonly 
called success. I have learned these 
things from practical everyday ex- 
perience and pass them along for 
what they are worth. Practical mer- 
chandising covers many things and 
I propose to speak of only a few of 
what I consider the most important. 
Good window displays must be 
orderly and simple, and changed as 
frequently as possible. Keep your 
windows bright, the frames and 
woodwork painted, and above all keep 
the glass clean. 
To make your window produce, it 


must attract, and create a desire, and 
to do this you must make every de- 
tail count. The window trimmer 
must use the principles of art in 
getting his form and color effect. 
He must seek to introduce new ele- 
ments as often as possible in form 
of color, arrangemeit and grouping. 
He must also develop imagination 
and originality, and study other dis- 
plays of attractive merchandise 
which will develop new ideas for his 
windows. Immediately on the ar- 
rival of new merchandise always 
display it in your windows, as people 
are at all times interested in new 
things. 

A commercial window display is 
intended to attract the attention of 























In Philadelphia J. Jacob Shannon & Co. sees to it that the windows are 
always dressed in timely array. The big policeman with the lock in his 
hand aptly applied to the recent crime wave 
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the passerby, and to hold that atten- 
tion. If successful, it pulls people 
into the store to inspect, to examine 
and to buy. 


The Interior Arrangement 

Keep the store interior properly 
dressed, the stock and displays well 
arranged, 

You can not display all your mer- 
chandise in the window. There are 
many articles that will. be purchased 
by the customer after coming into 
the store if they are attractively dis- 
played. 

Your floor and wall cases should 
be frequently changed and merchan- 
dise attractively arranged. The 
stock boxes on the shelves must be 
bright and well finished, so that they 
show off and improve the display of 
samples. Nothing is more discour- 
aging to a customer than to have to 
put forth an effort to see into a floor 
case which is covered with dust or 
has an excess display. Keep the top 
of your cases clean. 

By keeping the front of the store 
cleared of huge and massive articles, 
you give the front of the store a 
larger and more attractive appear- 
ance. -With these and the use of 
modern fixtures, we have increased 
our sales in number and volume. 

A store is not a place for people 
to loiter who have nothing to do. The 
business of many stores has suffered 
because they have become loafing 
places for idlers whose delight it is 
to chew or smoke and tell stories. 
Salesmen should explain this to their 
friends so that it may be definitely 
known that the store is a place where 
the customer and business come first. 
Visiting among salesmen is also bad, 
especially if there are customers in 
the store. 

There are some customers who are 
very sensitive, and self conscious 
when they buy, and any remark or 
laugh made by visiting salesmen may 
be interpreted as aimed at them. 
Visiting among salesmen gives peo- 
ple an impression of idleness. Idle- 
ness means no business. No business 
means something wrong. It pays to 
avoid these little things. 
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When a man wants a shave he 
looks around for a barber shop that 
has a sign “Your Next, No Waiting.” 
In our store at 1744 Market Street 
we have developed a dependable 
service. Goods purchased before 
2 p. m. are delivered that day. Our 
quick service is one of our greatest 
assets. A shopper or customer is 
really a guest. We want customers 
to feel that they enter a place of 
good breeding when they come into 
our store. This merely requires 
attention and an attentive manner on 
the part of salesmen. Often a simple 
conciliatory manner could un- 
doubtedly persuade a customer to 
use another make of goods. Service 
is simply humanizing business. Give 
real “service” and business expan- 
sion is yours. 

If a salesman is about to enter 
the employ of a new firm there is a 
very important thing he _ should 
know, and that is, who is the boss. 
The usual answer to my question is, 
“You are.” But Iam not. Neither 
is any member of the firm the boss. 

The boss in our store is the cus- 
tomer. 

It is for the customer that we are 
working. It is for the customer that 
we are in business. It is the cus- 
tomer who pays our wages. I often 
tell our salesmen, “if you are sitting 
or lounging around your counter, 
doing nothing, and see me coming, 
con’t jump, but if you see the cus- 


tomer, who is the real boss, coming, © 


jump into action as quickly as you 
can.” 

Opportunity without action is like 
an automobile without an engine. 
Accept honest complaints in an 
appreciative manner, as they are 
often backed by valuable ideas which 
should be to you as helpful as a light- 
house to a ship. One of the factors I 
impress forcibly on my salesmen is 
“Do your best for your own sake, 
and by so doing, you continually 
keep in training for the better 
thing.” 

The Art of Acting 

Why do people, after a hard day’s 
grind, go to the theater? Is it not 
pleasure and happiness they are 
after? In your mind you may won- 
der how you get this. For one thing 
you will always find an actor enter- 
ing upon a stage with a smile. He 
never has a grouch or a mental 
toothache which is so often seen in 
a store. He acts with enthusiasm, 
he believes in something and he 
makes you believe in it. You are 
affected by the enthusiastic atmos- 
phere he creates. 

Are you the stupid looking fellow 
behind the counter I often hear of, 
the fellow without any ambition and 
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At Shannon’s tools are always displayed with the customer’s conven- 


ience in mind. 


The store is run on the theory that the customer is the 


boss and must be pleased 


always in the way? I say to you, 
“Wake up.” Learn the art of acting 
in the proper way before your cus- 
tomers, build enthusiasm for your- 


self. Nothing great or worthwhile 
was ever achieved without enthu- 
siasm. 


Put that big foree ENTHUSIASM 
into your sale, make your customer 
feel happy and pleased. When you 
create this, you have made your sale 
and have made a friend who, in turn, 
will make more friends for you, and 
every friend means a customer. 


New Bill Would Improve Patent Office 


For many years the condition of the 
United States Patent Office has been a 
reproach to the nation. Owing to the 
parsimonious policy of one Congress 
after another, the appropriations made 
for this important part of the Govern- 
ment service were far from adequate. 
Salaries were so meager that changes 
were constantly being made, and as 
soon as a man became really competent 
he was likely to leave the Patent Office 
to take up more remunerative work. 
Men of ability frequently accepted em- 
ployment in the Patent Office for the 
experience that it gave, and many a 
man has laid a solid foundation for law 
practice by the work he did at Wash- 
ington. But that sort of temporary 
connection was not conducive to good 
service. 

The situation became much worse 
after the war started and the scale of 
wages and salaries was rapidly revised 
upward throughout the country. The 
result has been that the patent system 
of the country has all but collapsed. 
The Patent Office is at least eight 
months behind in its work, inexperi- 


enced and incompetent men have been 
employed, and the result is unsatisfac- 
tory in the highest degree. Industries 
have been retarded, litigation encour- 
aged and inventors disheartened. 

As a means of correcting to some 
extent the intolerable conditions that 
exist, the Nolan bill has been passed 
by both the Senate and the House, in- 
creasing Patent Office salaries about 20 
per cent. Details have finally been 
agreed upon in conference and all that 
is now needed is a little pressure to 
put the measure through. The danger 
lies in the fact that there is a jam of 
legislation at Washington and the most 
meritorious bills are likely to suffer 
along with those that have little or no 
merit. Hence it is highly important 
that pressure be brought upon Con- 
gressmen to use their influence to have 
the Patent Office bill put through its 
final stages and sent to the White 
House before March 4. All who have 
dealings with the Patent Office have 
an opportunity now to exercise their 
influence with their Congressmen. 
They should act without delay. 





Your Chances of Selling Phonographs 


The Hardware Man Has Twice the Opportunity of 
Selling Music That the Music Store Has—The Ad- 


vertising That Will Bring in Customers Every Season 


HE sale of phonographs in 
T common with other unrelated 

items of merchandise as far 
as hardware stock is concerned is 
still something of a novelty among 
hardware dealers. 

The hardware man has been told 
how to handle phonographs and 
has been shown the success of 
other hardware merchants in sell- 
ing sound-reproducing instruments 
and records. 

Therefore, if some of you have 
been slow to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of the phonograph, it is be- 
cause you haven’t had the music 
industry slant on the phonograph. 
In other words, you may have been 
sizing up the phonograph from 
strictly a hardware point of view 
rather than a musical industry 
standpoint. 

Let us, then, hold the phonograph 
before you from a new angle. 


A Music Industry Slant 


You are no doubt familiar with 
the fact that the great influx of 
new phonograph makes during the 
past two years was caused by the 
expiration of certain fundamental 
patents. These new makes have 
now had ample time to justify their 
existence. Some of them have 
made good in a big way but a great 
number have fallen by the wayside, 
so the phonographic atmosphere 
for 1921 is pretty well cleared. 

The experience of dealers who 
handled the new makes is now 
available. The new makes were 
certainly given the best kind of a 
tryout—better than their makers 
anticipated—for the reason that 
old line makes were not available 
in quantities sufficient to supply 
the demand of a war-inflated public 
pocketbook. 

Among these new makes were 
many which were put on the mar- 
ket merely that their makers might 
have something whereby they could 
stand under the beneficent rain of 
dollars. 

The public sure did pour the gold 
over these makes and then later 
poured over the dealers who sold 
them the vials of their wrath. 

With the result that we have 


By B. J. Paris 


Slant No. 1 from hardware dealers, 
and this slant is that “Cheap 
phonographs are slow sellers and 
unsatisfactory.” In this connec- 
tion let us introduce this testimony 
from the Imperial Valley Hardware 
Co., Holtville, Cal. Warren Cur- 
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Hardy Williamson and 
The Fleming Sisters Trio 
Themselves 
—in Shelbyville! 


The famous operatic tenor, and the 
popular trio, whose finished artistry 
has charmed a whole continent, are 
coming by special arrangement to 
Shelbyville. Their personal appear- 
ance makes this the musical event of 
the season. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
at 8:15 P. M. 
CITY OPERA HOUSE 


Assisting them will] be Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s 
Three Million Dollar Phonograph. 
Free Tickets ? 
Call, write or telephone us for free tickets of ad- 
mittance. They will be issued in order 
of application. 


THE J. G. DEPREZ CO. 


Shelbyville’s Greatest Store 
18-20 PUBLIC SQUARE 


| & Lr vr &. 





The tone test makes this. DePrez 
ad from Shelbyville, Ind., most 
convincing for phonographs 


rier of the firm says: “We find that 
in the past two years the cheap 
phonograph has been the _ slow 
seller. The machine that has been 
the seller with us is retailed from 
$100 to $300.” 

Therefore, let the hardware 
dealer about to install phonographs 
choose a make that has made good. 
Let him choose a make that +« 
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known and that has sold well dur- 
ing the past three years and is still 
selling well. The selection will be 
easy, for the field has narrowed 
down. 


Ideal Time for Phonographs 


Now, let us get another music in- 
dustry slant. Just now happens to 
be an ideal time to take on phono- 
graphs, because of certain changes 
which have taken place in the mu- 
sic industry and by reason of the 
present readjustment period. 

People want music and will have 
it. They are now turning from the 
player-piano to the phonograph. 
Why? Because a player that sold 
for $550 three years ago was gradu- 
ally advanced until it reached a 
price of $800. Likewise the $395 
player faded from public gaze and 
blossomed forth as a $600 or $700 
instrument. 

Compare the price advance on 
phonographs. A famous make ad- 
vanced the price of a certain popu- 
lar model from $75 to $125. The 
ratio of advance may be the same 
as with the player but the total 
amount is not! Don’t forget that. 
And as players show no decline 
comparable with their advance and 
as economy is the present-day 
watchword, folks are going to buy 
more phonographs during 1921. 
That is a foregone conclusion and 
a great big reason for you to jump 
into the phonograph business with- 
out delay. 


Phonograph Now—Player Later 


People have $125 or $200 or $300 
to put into a phonograph and they’!! 
buy it and get the player later on. 
It’s the amount of money that cuts 
the figure now and will for a year, at 
least. In the final analysis, musical 
instruments are luxuries and the 
hardware man must work on the 
assumption that they are luxuries 
and that people will limit their ex- 
penditures for luxuries and throw 
the weight of their income to the 
necessities. 

Therefore, a more ideal time to 
take up the phonograph could 
hardly be arranged. 

Here is another reason for the 
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opportunity of the phonograph. 
Perhaps it is best expressed by the 
words of George B. Sprouls, hard- 
ware man of Claysville, Pa., who 
handles phonographs: ‘My idea is 
that we should study up on addi- 
tional lines we can add to our stock 
that will increase our profits and 
not increase our expenses. In this 
way we decrease our cost of doing 
business and consequently make 
more money.” 

Take the case of the drug store 
man who thought the same as Mr. 
Sprouls but didn’t investigate far 
enough. He put in a pop-corn ma- 
chine but found it needed so much 
extra attention that it didn’t pay 
and took it out, losing his time and 
a good sum of money in the trans- 
action. 

No Extra Expense for Phonographs 


Don’t be afraid of the phono- 
graph in this connection. The 
phonograph has absolutely demon- 
strated that it is non-interfering. 
Hardware dealers, any number of 
them, have written us that the 
space taken up by the phonograph 
department is comparatively small, 
and that the room question does not 
have to be considered. 

George Sprouls, previously men- 
tioned, says he does not employ any 
special operators to sell phono- 
graphs and that his sales force sells 
them like any other line of goods. 
He further states that no addi- 
tional help has been necessary and 
no extra expense involved, 

Now we want to hit upon another 
angle. How many people do you 
suppose come into a music store per 
day to buy phonographs? Ninety 
per cent of the callers are after 
records, needles, supplies, etc. And 
remember this—that the person 
who does enter to purchase a 
phonograph has already made up 
his mind to do so. The display of 
phonographs in the store didn’t do 
the trick. It was achieved through 
a combination of advertising and 
propinquity. 

Great Opportunity of Hardware Store 


Now contrast your opportunity. 
You have ten customers or more to 
the phonograph store’s one. People 
don’t come in your store wholly to 
buy phonographs as is the case 
with the music dealer. Therefore, 
your display of phonographs and 
the record demonstrations going on 
will create interest and make sales 
of its own accord. 

You have two chances to sell to 
the phonograph store’s on. 


by advertising. Second, by an ag- 
gressive store policy. 


First, : 


HARDWARE AGE 


Here is still another angle: 
Many hardware dealers are on rec- 
ord as stating that phonographs in 
their store bring in new customers 
for the phonograph and others to 
hear records with the result that 
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HBRDW ARE 
Buchanan COMPANY 











In Richfield Springs, N. Y., the 
Buchanan Co. know the value of 
advertising records 


the phonograph indirectly sells 
other lines of goods in addition to 
the instruments and records. 
Now Is the Time 
After a consideration of the vari- 
ous angles we have elaborated 
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upon, is there any doubt left in 
your mind that the phonograph is 
one of the most desirable lines of 
merchandise that you can add to 
your present stock? Do you not 
see now the opportunity of the 
phonograph when you place behind 
its representation a share of your 
advertising and a store policy that 
will let every customer know you 
have both records and phonographs 
to sell. 


Sample Phonograph Ads 


The De Prez (Shelbyville, Ind.) 
ad ties up to a tone test which made 
this particular phonograph tre- 
mendously interesting to both mu- 
sicians and music-lovers alike. 

The Oyster (Lumberport, W. 
Va.) ad ties up to the national ad- 
vertising of the phonograph men- 
tioned which has been dwelling 
upon the exclusive improvements 
made. 

The Buchanan Hardware Co. 
(Richfield Springs, N. Y.) ad also 
links up with the national advertis- 
ing of the instrument advertised. 
In fact, the ad is a replica, as far 
as the copy is concerned, of a na- 
tional ad. 





THE NEW COLUMBIA PROCESS OF 
RECORDING 


Play on the Columbia Grafonola a Colum-- 
bia Record by Rosa Ponselle, Toscha Seidel, 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Al 
Jilson, or any others of the more than half 
a hundred exclusive Columbia artists. and 
wha tdo you get? 


You get reproductions of exactly what the 
artists themselves produced on the original 
wax—nothing more and nothing less. There 
is nothing in the Grafonola’s construction 
i i its reproduc- 
Colambia process of record- 
ing makes it certain that nothing is taken 
away. 


THE STRAIGHT TONE ARM 


The straight, metal one-piece tone arm 
allows the music to develop fully and natu- 

ly. The Grafonola’s scientific acoustic 
design makes such a thing asa distorted 
tone impossible. 


TONE LEAVES AND NEEDLES 


The tone leaves, another exclusive feature, 
and the system of Columbia interchangeable 
steel needles enables you to control tone and 
tone volume without sacrificing tone qu4lity 
or any of the beauty of the record. 


PAYMENT PLAN IF YOU WISH. 





COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 
The World’s Greatest 


Musical Instrument 


The Finest of All Phonographs 


HAS YOUR PHONOGRAPH THESE IPROVEMENTS? 


IF IT ISN’T A COLUMBIA IT ISN'T A GRAFONOLA. 
IF YOU WANT ONE FOR CIIRISTMAS PL ACE YOUR ORDER NOW. MONTHLY 
ISH. 


OYSTER 


EXCLUSIVE CABINET DESIGNS 
The handsome straightline cabinets are 
always in perfect harmony with modern fur- 
niture. For the lover of the antique Colub- 
bia Grafonolas are made in Period Designs. 


» THE ONLY NON-SET 
AUTOMATIC STOP 


No other phonograph has it—no other 
phonograph can get it. Built right into the 
motor.- Invisible. Automatic. Nothing to 
move or set or measure. Operates on any 
record, long or short. 

With the Non-Set Automatic Stop all you" 
need do is to put your records on the turn- 
table, use the start lever merely to start the 
Grafonola, put the. needle on the record. 
and—the Non-Set Automatic Stop does the 
rest. 
Think what this feature means to you in 
comfort, convenience and the real enjoyment 
of good music. 

When your friends stop in for a kittle 
music, you no longer have to jump up to 
stop the Grafonola at the end of a record. 
The Grafonola knows when to stop. 

When dancing to the Grafonola, you need 
not leave your partner abruptly to dash over 
arid stopit The Non-Set Automatic Stop 
takes care of that. You can dance to the 
very last note. 

Ask today for a demonstration of the Stop 
that needs no setting 








Tying up with national advertising of the instrument advertised brought 


results for the Oyster Co., Lumberport, W. Va. 











Michigan Dealers in Annual Convention 


The Largest State Association Holds Biggest Con- 
vention in Its History and Are Favored by Presence 
of National Officers—Norman G. Popp. President 


Ty ARNUWM’S “biggest and best” 
B leaps to one’s thoughts as the 
Michigan Retail Hardware As- 
sociation 1921 Convention is consid- 
ered. The Michigan dealers have 
the largest State organization of any 
and their conventions are, indisput- 
ably, a pronounced success. And this 
year Secretary Scott, President Lee 
and an energetic executive committee 
“put over” a real ten strike. 
Each of the four days, Feb. 
was full and overflowing with 


1-4, 
in- 


J. H. Lee, Muskegon, retiring president 
spiration, instruction and enjoyment. 
Show and sessions were all above par. 
The keynote of all addresses is epit- 
omized in the call of Dr. M. S. Rice, 
Detroit, banquet speaker, who urged 
business men, in these days to ‘‘Come 
on! Come on!” Dr, Rice spoke to 
over 1200 and crowded into a sur- 
passingly excellent address dozens of 
anecdotes, powerful phrases and evi- 
dences of a clean-cut conception of 
our economic problems. He said: 
“Everyone is guessing what to do. 
My guess may be as good as the next 
man’s, anyway it will make me feel 
good to give it to you. The demand 
of this hour is that we men stick 
around with an optimism that will 
see us through this period of defla- 
tion. I don’t know just what defla- 
tion is, unless it’s a slow leak. It’s 
the difference between coming down 
with a parachute and with a plunk. 


“The banks to-day are deaf—stone 
deaf. And that’s right. When we 
get into the inner innards of these 
banks, the man at the mahogany desk 
can’t hear a thing. Bankers are per- 
forming a real service in tightening 
up on money. Now this situation 
isn’t all bad. It’s no more than half- 
bad. Let’s not try to explain it all 
away. Look at it, take it and work 
it out. 

“There never will be pre-war 
prices, but readjustments are right 
and essential to our stability. It’s up 
to us, somehow, to face the situation 
and come through with a constructive 
solution of our problems. The chal- 
lenge to you is to reconstruct life. 
Could there be a greater work? 
Show yourself real salesmen. Take 
your loss and, if need be, go out and 
make another fortune. Bury the 
thing that is past and Come on! 
Come on! 


Solving the Foreign Exchange Problem 


“The foreign exchange situation is 
the crux of matters. Some means 
must be found to correct the wide 
differences between the worth of our 
money and that of our allies. Europe 
owes us $14,000,000,000 and $700,- 
000,000 of unpaid interest. This can- 
not be paid until those countries get 
on their feet, but we must see that it 
is eventually paid. Now they haven’t 
anything to sell. We must encircle 
the world with American leadership 
and brotherhood and work this thing 
out. 

“Extravagance must cease. Silk 
shirts and summer. furs should go. 
We may, perhaps have to be broken 
on the rocks before we summon our 
better selves to the great tasks of to- 
day and Come on! Come on! But 
we have the wealth, we have the re- 
sources, we have the character and 
Ameri ica will keep her plage in the 
sun.’ 

High praise was given President J. 
H. Lee, Muskegon, for his annual ad- 
dress. A fine testimonial was ac- 
corded him when all the Muskegon 
hardware stores closed Thursday and 
employees attended the convention in 
a body and sang songs praising him. 
President Lee urged more intensive 
merchandising methods, in his an- 
nual address. 

“We know the past and must have 
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confidence in the future,” he said, 
“Yesterday will be a good guide for 
to-morrow and because we have had 
experience we will be like seasoned 
mariners who will not fear to sail 
the unknown seas of industrial politi- 
cal and social turmoil. 

“T would not draw a gloomy picture 
for you. I could not, if I would, | 
am optimistic and am sure that out 
of this chaos of unrest brighter and 
better days are dawning. We ought 
to be thankful for to-day and its op- 














Norman G. Popp, Saginaw, elected 


president 


portunities to serve and to co-operate. 
Businesses and communities are built 
through co-operation. Remember 
business is not all dollars. We must 
build up our communities and forget 
not that the larger they become the 
greater will our business grow to be. 
Let’s make our community life large. 
Buying, of course, should not be neg- 
lected, but buying is only the skele- 
ton of the business body. Selling is 
the meat and blood and sinew, with- 
out which your business stands as a 
gaunt specter of despair, picturing 
the tragedy of business unpropor- 
tion,” said the popular and capable 
Michigan president. 
National Officers Present 

National President Mathais Lud- 
low honored the convention by his 
presence, and presented, interest- 
ingly, the services of the association 
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The entertainment com- 
mittee. Standing— 
Charles L. Hawley, C. 
C. Van Houtum, Ar- 
thur H. Sluyter. Sit- 
ting—Robert E. Baxter, 
L. J. Cortenhof, chair- 
man; Evert Stadt 


to its members. National Secretary 
H. P. Sheets, aided by Scott Ken- 
drick, Ortonville, gave a semi-humor- 
ous and very impressive dialogue as 
if between two convention attendants 
meeting in the hotel lobby. Secre- 
tary Sheets showed the necessity of 
a good survey of the dealer’s terri- 
tory which will give an intimate 
knowledge of the wants of the cus- 
tomers. This should be followed by 
a direct-mail effort to get the cus- 
tomer into the store. This dialogue 
was of real worth. Mr. Sheets spoke 
briefly and entertainingly at the ban- 
quet. ° ’ 
“Store Policy,” by Frank L. Wilson, 
Climax, showed careful consideration 
of the subject and intimate knowl- 
edge of store matters. “In buying,” 
he said, “it has always been my policy 
to buy what the customer wants and 
needs. Store arrangements should 
be as attractive as window displays. 
Customers should always receive the 
most courteous and considerate treat- 
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ment. To get confidence of the cus- 
tomer you must know your goods. 
You simply cannot know too much 
about every item. In handling help 
always feel they are working with 
you. Never treat them as inferior. 
Credits should be carefully extended 
and collections should not be allowed 
to lag.” 

Constant and whole-souled effort is 
needed to keep accounts at a proper 
figure, Otto G. Keils contended in a 
worth-while talk on “Collections Your 
Business Barometer.” He urged put- 
ting one’s personality into his collec- 
tions and said we will get out of our 
collection system just what we put 
into it. Mr. Keils showed just how 
to handle the slow customer, the long 
term, good pay customer and other 
types of charge accounts, and left 
many practical ideas in his hearers’ 
minds. 

Breathing confidence in the U. S. 
A. and giving sound reasons why 
prosperity is sure to continue, Capt. 





John W. Gorby, Waukegan, IIl., told 
of the situation in his fence company 
plant, and gave ten fundamental 
causes for sanguine feelings. Sev- 
eral of these reasons were given 
HARDWARE AGE readers in a report of 
Capt. Gorby’s inspiring talk before 
the Wisconsin association. Other im- 
portant facts given were: “The 
American merchant marine is carry- 
ing 45 per cent of the overseas trade 
where before the war it carried 7 
per cent. The 1920 farm crop is 
worth 13 billions and the record 
prices of 1919 made the valuation 
that year only 1 billion more. We 
are four times wealthier than any 
other nation. While our government 
for some years has not been favor- 
able to business interests we have 
assurances that the tide has turned 
and business legislation will be more 
fair and equitable. 


Selling Good Times 


“Of special interest to Michigan 


Exhibit committee. 
John G. Oom, O. J. 
Page, Bert Heth and 
George Lehnen. Sitting 
J. D. Holmes, J. J. 
VanderMeer, chairman, 
and Karl S. Judson 

















Arthur J. Scott, re-elected secretary 


hardware men,” said the forceful 
speaker, “is the fact that Michigan 
is far behind in its building program, 
in homes, shops and public institu- 
tions. These all need the hardware 
dealer and will use him. In view of 
all these fundamental facts, is there 
any cause for pessimism? Let every 
hardware dealer be the center for 
aggressive and enthusiastic optimism 
in his community! Sell good times 
to your customer! Have the goods! 
Push them by consistent advertising. 
Use letters. Keep pace with every 
worthy community effort. Let your 
store be a beacon light of service 
and usefulness and you won’t have 
time to worry about bad business.” 

Secretary Scott may again be 
proud of the continued growth of the 
‘Jarger than the rest” Michigan as- 
sociation for his modestly given re- 
port shows a gain of from 1357 mem- 
bers in 1920 to 1516 in 1921. The 
work of the field secretaries, Messrs. 
Stockmeyer and Bristol, in the in- 
surance company has been produc- 
tive. The 200 exhibits were more 
numerous, diversified and interesting 
than ever before, and the business 
done by exhibitors was better than 
anticipated. Buying is always brisk 
at the Wolverine show, and this year, 
allowing for unsettled conditions, 
was remarkably satisfactory. Ex- 
hibit Manager Karl S. Judson ran the 
show without friction and fuss, and 
was the target for a lot of kindly 
arrows of praise. 

Secretary Scott plead for com- 
plete lines. “It is very unwise to let 
stocks go to pieces,” he stated. “You 
must have the goods when they are 
called for if you are going to serve 
your community. If you do not serve 
it somebody else will. Keep a well- 
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assorted stock. Buy often in small 
quantities. Always keep in mind 
that ‘a lost sale is a lost profit.’ 
Don’t lay down on the job and think 
the country has gone to the dogs. It 
hasn’t, and it won’t.” 

New officers were presented at the 
Thursday morning session and made 
pleasing and well-received talks. The 
Michigan leaders for 1921 are: 
President Norman G. Popp, Sagi- 
naw; vice-president, Charles J. Stur- 
mer, Port Huron; secretary, A. J. 
Scott, Marine City; treasurer, Wil- 
liam Moore—the latter two being re- 
elected after years of splendid, ag- 
gressive service. 

The new executive committee is: 
J. H. Lee, past president, Muskegon; 
A. J. Rankin, Shelby; L. J. Corten- 
hoff, Grand Rapids; Scott Kendrick, 
Ortonville, and George W. McCabe, 
Petoskey, for two years, and George 
L. Gripton, Britton, for one year. 


George W. Leedle, Marshall, Mich. 


“Are You a Getter, a Giver or a 
Taker?” by David A. Brown, Detroit, 
was an upstanding plea for fair deal- 
ing between customer and merchant 
and between employer and employee. 
Lee H. Bierce, secretary Grand 
Rapids Association of Commerce, 
made the Michiganders feel welcome, 
and told of some of the trials and pit- 
falls of modern merchandising: 

Community singing and the ever- 
welcome whistling of F. Harry 
Strong, Battle Creek, were relaxing 
features. Mr. Strong whistles with 
the trills and sweetness of a canary 
and the intelligence of the accom- 
plished musician. Clamors for his 
art at the banquet brought about a 
happy response. Miss Charlotte 
Little, Kalamazoo, showed a voice of 
richness and was heartily encored 
and The Three Singers and Tuller’s 
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Orchestra gave life and charm to the 
feast. Charles A. Ireland, Ionia, 
feelingly told the advances and 
achievements of the association, to 
the banquet crowd and praised all 
who have helped in the movement for 
twenty-seven years. 


McCabe Urges Group Meetings 


Herman H. Dignan, Owosso, claims 
his convention talk was his maiden 
speech, but he conducted himself like 
a veteran in his plea for greater 
loyalty to the customer and to the 
employer and the employee in his 
common-sense address on “The Cus- 
tomer Is Always Boss.” George W. 
McCabe, Petoskey, told of the value 
of group meetings, and urged more 
of them, especially in northern Mich- 
igan. 

“There is no set plan which, like 
a blue print, will give a tower of 
conspicuous height in hardware sell- 
ing,” said H. C. Teller, associate 
editor of HARDWARE AGE, Chicago 
office, in a “friendy little visit,” on 
“Smashing the Sale Through.” 
“There is no master key that will 
unlock all doors,” he said, “but out 
of the crucible of human experience, 
the melting pot in which the dross of 
failure is skimmed from the shining 
steel of solid success, have we not 
found that it is work, plain, unadul- 
tered, 100 per cent work that pulls 
us out of the ruts and puts our feet 
on the right road?” He compli- 
mented the hardware dealers for be- 
ing patriots and not profiteers during 
the temptations for high war prices, 
and recited inspirational poems that 
seemed well received. 

“Start the account right and let 
the new charge customer know you 
expect settlement on the due date,” 

(Continued on page 88) 














William Moore, re-elected treasurer 














New Problems for Nebraska Dealers 


Many Important Problems Come Up at the Annual Con- 
vention of Nebraska Retail Hardware Association Held 
in Omaha— Many Prominent Guests Were Present 


we have to face this year are 

different from any that we 
have been called upon to meet be- 
fore,” President W. W. Bass opened 
the twentieth annual convention of 
the Nebraska Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, 
Feb. 1. The Mayor of Omaha, the 
Honorable Edward P. Smith, ex- 
tended a cordial greeting to the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Association, 
and following the Mayor’s address a 
gavel was presented to S. R. Derry- 
berry of North Platte, Neb. 

The report of the secretary, George 
H. Dietz, was one of the notable 
phases of the convention. Secretary 
Dietz’s report in part follows: 

“As an association we have had a 
most successful year. There is one 
feature of our work, however, which 
may appear that we have not made 
the progress that might be expected. 

“While we have added 108 new 
names to our membership roster dur- 
ing the year 1920, our inventory 
shows a loss of 314 per cent as com- 
pared with our report a year ago. 

“This is explained by the fact that 
60 members sold out without trans- 
ferring their membership, while 11 
have closed out entirely and have 
gone out of business. 

“We present you this year with 
one of the largest and most attrac- 
tive displays of hardware where you 
will have the best opportunity pos- 
sible to study the newest ideas in 
hardware and how to promote sales in 
1921. The educational features of 
the exhibit will be worth much to 
you. Buy what you need, and in 
placing your orders we hope you will 
remember the jobbers and manufac- 
turers who have been loyal to your 
association. 

“Since our last convention a year 
ago big things have happened. The 
whole business fabric of our nation 
is undergoing readjustment, and this 
is having an effect on our business. 

“Never before in the history of 
our country have so many problems 
that have to do with the rebuilding 
of our business, the establishing of 
confidence, and in general the re- 
building of our own community, de- 
manded so much from each and every 


[) we neve to that “the problems 





clear-thinking American business 
man. 

“This year we are facing limited 
credits and depressed markets for 
farm products. We hear remarks 
from our farmer customers every 
day that prices on what they have to 
sell are too low, while prices on many 
lines of hardware and farm imple- 
ments are just as high as ever. 

“Believing that renewed business 
activity and a further measure of 
prosperity will come only as a result 
of the constructive readjustment of 
all prices to lower levels, we earnestly 

















W. W. Bass, president Nebraska 
Association 


advocate the constant reducing of 
prices by manufacturer to jobber, 
jobber to retailer and retailer to con- 
sumer, each agency in turn passing 
on the reductions as rapidly as they 
occur. 

“Until prices of manufactured 
products are reasonably stabilized at 
lower levels, we recommend that 
hardware dealers exercise care in the 
selection and purchase of merchan- 
dise, the inventories be reduced as 
much as possible, but that stocks at 
all times be kept sufficiently com- 
plete to properly serve the public. 
Overbuying in any line should be 
avoided, even though the price is 
guaranteed against decline. 

“During the period of merchandise 
shortage it was often found neces- 
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sary to place orders through a num- 
ber of channels, sometimes in excess 
of actual requirements, in an effort to 
obtain sufficient merchandise to serve 
the community. When it suddenly 
became possible for manufacturers 
and jobbers to ship goods sooner 
than they had previously estimated, 
many dealers, to avoid overstocks in 
the face of lessened demand, canceled 
some of these orders. In the interest 
of high business standards and con- 
structive policies we urge that can- 
cellations be resorted to only in case 
of absolute necessity. We also rec- 
ommend that dealers refrain from re- 
turning to their jobber for credit, 
without their permission, merchan- 
dise previously shipped and placed in 
stock for sale. 

“We believe the retail hardware 
store is a necessity. We believe that 
honest hardware merchandise can be 
passed out to honest customers by 
honest methods and yield profitable 
results. We believe a man can get 
what he goes after, and that no man 
is down and out until he has lost faith 
in himself. I thank you.” 

The president’s annual address was 
noteworthy for its clear and succinct 
summary of prevailing economic con- 
ditions. Some of the salient points 
of Mr. Bass’ address were: 

“To-day we find ourselves in the 
midst of the reconstruction period; 
as merchants we are facing condi- 
tions that are very complex, and re- 
quire our best thought, close co-op- 
eration and hard work. 

“We thought we were working 
overtime during the World War, but 
we will have to work harder than we 
ever have to remove the dark clouds 
of uncertainty and return to a sound 
business basis. 

“The manufacturer, which is the 
farmer as well as the factory man; 
the jobber, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer are all dependent on each 
other, and must co-operate, if they 
are all to succeed, and should use 
more of the slogan, ‘Get acquainted 
with your neighbor, you might like 
him.’ 

“The farmer must keep working 
to feed the world, and pay for the 
manufactured goods he consumes; 
the factory man must keep working 
to supply the demand for his wares, 
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at a price in keeping with other com- 
modities, and provide for the labor- 
ing man whom he must pay for what 
he consumes. 

“The jobber and merchant have a 
very important service to perform; 
they will have to work hard to keep 
an adequate stock, being careful not 
to overbuy, and ever be mindful of 
the necessity of delivering the goods 
to the consumer, at a reasonable 
price; this will mean for them to be 
on the job, every minute, to render 
the most economical service, for that 
is what they are selling. 

“The association has made very 

















Albert L. Lahr, vice-president 


good progress during 1920, for Sec- 
retary Dietz and his able helpers 
have worked very hard for the ad- 
vancement of our association, and 
are to be commended very highly. 

“T think I can safely say we have 
a closer co-operation of the jobbers 
and manufacturers than we have ever 
had, and as individuals we are duty 
bound to reciprocate, by calling on 
them at the Auditorium, where they 
have gone to a great expense in or- 
der to display their goods before you. 

“This is an educational feature, as 
well as a market to buy in, and you 
lose as well as they, if you do not 
take advantage of this splendid op- 
portunity; and when their traveler 
calls at your store, give him a hear- 
ing, he will try to sell you his line, 
to be sure, but he may tell you some- 
thing worth many dollars to you, be- 
sides, he is a human being, and 
should be treated as such. 

“In closing, I wish to say that my 
work with the officers and members 
has been most pleasant; but I want 
to impress upon each and every one 
of you the necessity of giving the 
officers of your association your loyal 
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support, if we are to keep growing 
and prosper. You will find the sec- 
retary always glad to hear from you. 
And now, gentlemen, let’s make this 
convention the best ever. 

“Thank you.” 

Guy E. Reed of Lincoln discussed 
the income tax from the point of view 
of the merchant. 

One of the interesting features of 
the convention was the large hard- 
ware exposition held at the Omaha 
Municipal Auditorium. 

J. Clark Coit of Omaha, on the 
second day of the convention dis- 
cussed conditions in the hardware 
market, and stated as his opinion 
that there is not much chance of an 
immediate reduction in the price of 
hardware, nevertheless he predicted 
a bigger year for hardware dealers 
throughout the country. 

Matthias Ludlow and Herbert P. 
Sheets, president and secretary re- 
spectively of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, were also 
scheduled to speak during the 
Wednesday session. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
optimism for the success of the re- 
tail business to-day, H. A. Squibbs 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, spoke on present conditions 
in the iron and steel industry as it 
affects the retail hardware dealer. 
This year’s convention had a number 
of entertainment features that were 
distinctly gratifying both to the en- 
tertainment committee and to the 
members of the association. The 
Omaha Hardware Club entertained 
members of the association and their 
ladies in the parlors of the Chamber 
of Commerce Thursday evening, Feb. 
3. A musical program, followed by 
dancing and refreshments, comprised 
the evening’s entertainment. | It is 
estimated that more than 600 people 
attended. 


CONNECTICUT ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The Connecticut Hardware Asso- 
ciation held its eighteenth annual 
meeting at Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 16 and 17. The first day 
was devoted to an address on Excess 
Profits by S. R. Miles, National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, and a 
visit to the Boardman Tfade School, 
considered a model of its kind. The 
evening was given over to the ques- 
tion box. 

The annual dinner was held at noon 
the second day with G. M. Merwin, 
Winsted, president, presiding. State, 
city and church were represented at 
the dinner. Earlier in the day John 
B. Kennedy, New Haven, spoke on 
Phases of the Automobile Business.. 
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STARK-INLAND WORKS 
CELEBRATE FIFTH YEAR 


The Stark-Inland Machine Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., recently celebrated its 
fifth anniversary by moving into new 
and larger quarters. Coincident with 
the removal announcement was made 
that the company had absorbed the 
Shurnuff Mfg. Co. of St. Louis, manu- 
facturers of the Shurnuff automotive 
specialties. 

At the time of organization five years 
ago the management started in with a 
capital of $30,000. The present capi- 
talization is $2,000,000 and the company 
maintains and operates two factories 

















S. R. Derryberry, second vice-president 


and one large building devoted to sales- 
rooms and offices. Tremendous strides 
have been made in the company’s five 
years of existence. The management 
attributes to its consistent advertising 
policy a large share of the credit 
in making for success. This publicity 
was well chosen in both foreign and 
domestic medias so that the company’s 
products enjoy sales in all parts of the 
world. 

In addition to the piston rings, spark 
plugs and the Shurnuff line, it is the 
intention of the management to manu- 
facture jigs and dies. 

The officers of the company are 
Ottmar G. Stark, president; Louis J. 
Stark, vice-president; Fred E. Moore, 
secretary, and Daniel A. Ruebel, treas- 
urer. The officers named, together with 
John F. Shufor, Edwin H. Wagner and 
Lawrence C. Kingsland comprise the 
board of directors. 


Midland Company 

The Shartow Manufacturing Co., 
South Milwaukee, has changed its name 
to the Midland Co. The officers for the 
ensuing year will be president, R. A. 
Nourse; vice-president, T. E. Ward; 
secretary and treasurer, C. P. Nourse. 
The company will continue to manufac- 
ture saddlery hardware. 















Oklahoma Dealers Look for Busy Year 


Members of Association Stand Ready to Co-operate 
with Farmers and to Work for Better Legislation; 





W. G. McClusky, Billings, Is Elected President 


“YRIDAY evening, Feb. 11, saw 
the closing of one of the most 
successful conventions ever 

held in the State of Oklahoma, of 
the Oklahoma Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association. The enrollment 
of the retail dealers alone reached 
the mark of over 500, with an addi- 
tional enrollment of traveling 
men and exhibitors of something 
like 200. This convention lasted 
over a period of four days and 
every day was noticeable by the 
pep and snap that go to make a real 
convention. 

The meeting was held in the 
large Auditorium and the entire 
first floor was taken-up with the 
exhibits in which there were over 
fifty booths, representing many 
manufactures. The business meet- 
ings were held on the second floor 
of the building, and promptly at 2 
p. m. each day, the business session 
started. Each day they held a 
Question Box discussion, conducted 
by well versed men, and the dealers 
entered into this discussion ‘with 
much vim, deriving from the same 
many benefits to be taken home and 
put into action. Along these lines, 
questions of the drop in price of 
goods, the standpoint of the farmer, 
the standpoint of the merchant and 
the relation of the retail dealer in 
the reconstruction of the country, 
and the duty of the retail dealer to 
the farmer in helping to bring 
about this reconstruction, were 
thoroughly discussed and many 
good points brought out. 

Tom Witten of Trenton, Mo., pre- 
sented “Common Sense in Busi- 
ness,’ which met with great ap- 
plause. “Business Conditions, 
Present and Future,’ by Erb 
Kreider, salesmanager at Town- 
ley’s; “What Is Your Association 
Worth to You?”, by Rivers Peter- 
son; “Selling the Community to. All 
Your People,” by Mr. Witten, were 
some of the interesting subjects 
talked on. 

Each day’s session opened with 
community singing in which all 


took part and the old Auditorium 

rang with the blending of so many 

voices. 
W. G. McCluskey of Billings, was 





elected president; Geo. W. Dudley 
of Tishomingo, vice-president, and 
W. B. Porch, secretary. The direc- 
tors were as follows: L. J. Conn., 
Kingfisher; Paul Parnell, Marlos; 
L. O. Brooks, Oklahoma City; L. T. 
Bruce, Clinton; C. P. Hamilton, 
Mangum; O. F. Johnston, Allen; F. 
O. Quarrels, Fairfax, and W. E. 
Adelman, Bixby. 

President J. R. Smith of Holden- 
ville, delivered a masterful address 
which was enthusiastically _ re- 
ceived by the members present. He 
outlined conditions as they exist to- 

















J. R. Smith, retiring president 


day in the State of Oklahoma and 
admonished the hardware and im- 
plement dealers to work with the 
farmers, who have been hard hit 
in the recent cotton and corn 
slump. He stated that the hard- 
ware men can perform a real duty. 
He also urged the members to enter 
politics and to send to the Legisla- 
ture men who were truly repre- 
sentative and who would assure re- 
tailers of all lines a square deal. 
He deplored the fact that dealers 
had been referred to as profiteers 
and slackers and that if true con- 
ditions were generally known they 
would find that the merchants had 
been doing patriotic work. He 
stated that newspapers that con- 
tinually abused business should be 
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disciplined to the extent of with- 
drawing advertising. 
The Secretary’s Report 

Secretary Porch’s report was re- 
ceived with interest. Mr. Porch 
pointed out the big gain in mem- 
bership during the past year and 
stated that he hoped to have a 100 
per cent organization within the 
near future. The Oklahoma asso- 
ciation now has 60 per cent of the 
hardware and implement dealers of 
the State for members. The condi- 
tion of the mutual fire insurance 
company and the exceptional large 
dividend that it paid last year was 
also brought up. He stated that 
at the present time there was in 
force twelve million dollars insur- 
ance and that the dividend would 
be more than $114,000 this year. 

Group meetings were also recom- 
mended, especially at this time 
when merchants needed to ex- 
change ideas more frequently. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
convention expressing sympathy on 
the death of W. P. Bogardus and 
Harry G. Cormack and _ several 
other well known hardware or- 
ganization men. Another resolu- 
tion stated that it would be of 
benefit to dealers to co-operate with 
agricultural colleges in the State 
and the farm bureaus. Relief from 
exorbitant freight rates were asked 
for in another resolution. 

The convention was the most suc- 
cessful ever held by this progres- 
sive association and the entertain- 
ment that was furnished by the 
committee in charge was of the 
highest order. ; 

New Spring Company 

The Superior Spring Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for the 
purpose of manufacturing all kinds of 
coil springs from wire up to one-half 
inch diameter. Special attention will 
be given to porch swing springs. 

Modern automatic equipment is be- 
ing installed in a thoroughly up-to-date 
factory building. It is expected that 
production will be under way about 
March 1. 

The directors of the company are 
John L. Lloyd, Robert A. Essex, James 
S. Webb, Hugh Hagan and B. B. 
Downey. J. H. Sullivan is factory 
superintendent. 
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money”? 


= Question No. 4—What is meant by “debenture” and what scope 


has the term? 


capital”? 
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Question No. 5—What is the meaning of the term “floating 


Question No. 6—What is known as a “heritable bond’? 


Answer to Business Quiz No. 12 


Answer No. 1—“To allocate” means to assign or allot shares, 
items or figures to another individual or concern. 

Answer No. 2—“Bailment” means the delivery of goods to a 
person in trust on the understanding that they shall be returned 
upon the fulfillment of the purpose for which they were bailed. 

Answer No. 3—‘“Call money” is borrowed money with collateral 
security which must be returned on the demand of the lender. 

Answer No. 4—A “debenture” is a certificate for a loan having 
a lien on the real property and carrying a first charge on all the 
undertakings and assets of the company and therefore being en- 
titled to the payment of interest before the share capital. 

Answer No. 5—‘Floating capital’ is the available sum actually 
at command for carrying on a business such as (a) money not 
= permanently invested; (b) accounts receivable, etc. 
= Answer No. 6—“Heritable bonds” are those having a convey- 
= ance of law attached to them given as security for the faithful 
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The Business Quiz—No. 12 


Question No. 1—What is the meaning of the term “to allocate”? 
Question No. 2—What is known as “bailment” in business? 
Question No. 3—What is your meaning of the term “call 
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Hardware Club for Cleveland 


A hardware club will be organized 
in Cleveland, to be composed of retail 
dealers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
The first step towards the organiza- 
tion of a club in which these three 
interests will be united was taken at 
the annual meeting and banquet of the 
Cleveland Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, held at the Statler Hotel Feb. 11. 
The matter of forming the association 
was brought up by P. G. Wuertz, sec- 
retary of the Cleveland retailers’ or- 
ganization, who acted as chairman of 
the meeting and who said that it was 
not the plan to replace the present re- 
tail hardware association which will 
continue its organization as heretofore, 
but to form a new organization which 
would result in the closer affiliation of 
retallers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
After the general plan was explained a 
vote was taken and the formation of 
the new organization was unanimously 
approved. 

The officers of the Cleveland Retail 
Hardware Association will appoint 


committees of the manufacturers and 
jobbers and members of the three in- 
terests working together will formulate 
plans for the new organization. 

The meeting of the Cleveland retail 
association was the most successful 


ever held in point of attendance, there 
being 124 present. These included not 
only members of the association, but 
other retail hardware dealers, jobbers 
and manufacturers. After the banquet 
the remainder of the evening was spent 
in speechmaking and discussion of vari- 
ous matters of interest to the members. 
H. B. McGrath took for his subject the 
coming State convention and the Ohio 
Hardware Association. Charles Reh- 
burg, discussed the Cleveland associa- 
tion, what it has accomplished and 
what it can accomplish. 

P. G. Wuertz announced a proposed 
plan of preparing retail price lists for 
members. He said that the association 
was making plans to prepare such lists 
and had found a suitable man for look- 
ing after this work. He stated that 
many retailers do not have the time to 
prepare price lists and that many 
prices are often changing and frequent- 
ly there are irregularities in charges 
for small items which lead to disputes 
between merchants and customers. The 
plan as proposed, if carried out, would 
not violate any federal law, as the 
prices in the list would be used as a 
basis by retailers who might add a 
certain percentage to these prices, or 
sell at lower prices as they saw fit. 
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The plan would be applied particularly 
to various items in which there are a 
number of sizes or styles, such as pipe 
fittings, bolts, etc. A sample price list, 
prepared by the association, was dis- 
tributed among the members, this con- 
taining proposed prices on the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company’s line of try 
squares. 

Another subject brought up was the 
question of advertising in daily news- 
papers. Mr. Wuertz thought that an 
advertising campaign should be con- 
ducted along educational lines to in- 
crease sales by retail hardware dealers 
and to educate the buying public that 
a hardware store, rather than a de- 
partment store, is the place to buy 
hardware. It is pointed out that if 
such an advertising campaign were 
conducted, retail merchants and clerks 
would be able to make more effective 
selling talks on many lines than they 
do at present, because this educational 
advertising would bring out various 
points regarding merchandise. The 
general sentiment seemed to be in favor 
of conducting some kind of an advertis- 
ing campaign that would encourage 
people to buy hardware in hardware 
stores. The matter will be taken up 
when the new organization is formed, 
as it is the desire to have the jobbers 
and manufacturers co-operate with the 
retailers in the proposed campaign. 

The new officers of the Cleveland Re- 
tail Hardware Association which were 
announced and installed are as follows: 

President, T. E. Rice, Wickliffe, Ohio; 
first vice-president, W. M. Opre; seconi 
vice-president, Max Goodman; secre- 
tary, P. G. Wuertz, re-elected; treas- 
urer, Emil Saelzer; directors, R. J. 
O’Neill, W. L. Codding, J. E. Stoneman.. 
Alfred Wolf, Jr., C. J. Wehrle, and E. 
J. Schroeder. 


White Lily Co. Financially 


Sound 
The White Lily Manufacturing Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, manufacturers of 


washing machines, has recently issued a 
statement signed by the president S. T. 
White branding as “absolutely without 
foundation” reports that have been cir- 
culated to the effect that the White Lily 
Manufacturing Co. was in the hands of 
a receiver. 

The company’s assets are declared to 
be two and one half times the amount 
of its liabilities. The official statement 
also frankly declares that in order to 
avoid misunderstanding among any of 
its creditors it called a special meeting 
and made arrangements with them for 
an extension of time and for the pay- 
ment of all creditors pro rata on their 
account. 

The statement it is pointed out was 
issued to assure the trade that “the 
White Lily Manufacturing Co. is per- 
fectly solvent, that its buildings are 
completed and that its factory is run- 
ning” and its business showing more 
consistent improvement than it has for 
several months. 





Two Sales Ideas for Washing Machines 


BASED ON AN INTERVIEW WITH RAY H. POORE 


hand. Cut one of them off, even 

at the first joint, and the hand 
can never be quite so expert as be- 
fore. 

It takes several things to sell elec- 
tric washing machines. No one can 
say “this does it” or “that does it.” 
Experience shows that a combination 
of many things enters into each sale. 
But while no one kind of effort or 
method will sell washers it is equally 
true that not a single one of several 
important things can well be neg- 
lected. 

To stop advertising entirely and 
rely on demonstrations is to cut off 
a finger that the selling hand re- 
quires, and one of the most important 
fingers, too. 

To say “I’ve got the best machine,” 
and think that constant repetition of 
that claim will convince everybody 
and therefore make people buy is 
purely a fallacy. 

To say “my windows will sell wash- 
ers and I don’t need to push them by 


| T takes five fingers to make a good 


People’s Hardware Co., Gary, Ind. 
home demonstrations” is to “kid 
yourself” and no one else. 

The Peoples Hardware Co., Gary, 
Ind., has found that being on its toes 
in advertising—and that always in- 
cludes letters to women and often 
fliers as well as windows and news- 
papers—develops prospects and helps 
to sell prospects already made. We 
have found that the inquiry about 
washers in the store often leads to a 
sale—not immediately, of course, but 
it is one of the steps in selling. 


Demonstrating in the Home 


We demonstrate in the homes. 
That’s the big effort, undoubtedly. 
It’s the thing that closes more sales 
than anything else, but we don’t for- 
get that the advertising is the big 
factor in getting the original inter- 
est. 

Right here I want to stress the 
fact that we have a woman demon- 
strator. Personally I think a good 
woman demonstrator can do better 
work than a man. Some women re- 


sent men coming into their kitchens 
and laundries and handling their 
lingerie. Then again a woman has 
the feminine viewpoint and the fem- 
inine understanding that no mere 
man ever can have. We believe that 
the woman demonstrator idea is one 
of the important fingers on the sell- 
ing hand. 

Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success for the hardware man in sell- 
ing electrical appliances. A big cam- 
paign every spring, by all means, and 
then an advertisement in the news- 
papers once a week, and don’t fail to 
mention washers to likely customers 
in the store. It is then that you can 
put in some fine selling effort because 
the possible customer can invariably 
see the points of superiority you are 
claiming. 

(Note.—The Peoples’ Hardware 
Co. received two carloads of washers 
the day Mr. Poore gave us this inter- 
view in mid-January and it is ex- 
pected to sell them all—in a town of 
30,000 before March 1.) 


Getting the Washing Machine in the Home 


By CHARLES E. DAHLQUIST 


Kelley Duluth Co., Duluth, Minn. 


E handle a well-known make 
\ \) of electric washers which 
are manufactured both in 
the copper and galvanized tubs, for 
which we make a differential of $15. 
The copper machine sells for $180 
and the galvanized for $165 on the in- 
stallment basis or 5 per cent discount 
for cash. It has been our policy dur- 
ing the past year to as nearly as pos- 
sible make the payments cover a 
period of twelve months, for which 
we do not charge any interest. How- 
ever, if after twelve months these in- 
stallments are not paid up we make 
an interest charge. 

We use a great deal of newspaper 
space and find that it usually brings 
us good results, 

As regards the first payments that 
customers make we usually make it 
for a very nominal amount so as to 
make it easy to get the machine into 
the home, and in many instances we 
offer a free demonstration at the 
home before the customer is placed 
under any obligations to buy. 

We employ a woman demonstrator 


who is at all times ready to serve any 
of our customers in any of their diffi- 
culties that may come up in connec- 
tion with their washing and ironing 


ma 


The Season for 
Washers 


Labor-saving devices 
are also money-saving de- 
vices, and the economy ar- 
gument can be put to good 
use this spring in selling 
Washing machines. 
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machines. This demonstrator is al- 
ways sent out with a new washing 
machine so that the customer is prop- 
erly shown how to operate the washer 
without difficulty, which we believe is 
essential in order that the user may 
become familiar with the proper care 
of the machine. 

We also employ in connection with 
this department a service man who is 
at all times at the command of the 
washing machine users of our city. 
This service, however, is only free 
during the first year. 

At the present time we have ap- 
proximately 1900 washers in use in 
the city, which as a rule keeps our 
service man quite busy every Mon- 
day morning. During the rest of the 
week, however, a great deal of other 
repair work is done by him and we 
feel that the expense connected with 
his service is money well invested 
from an advertising standpoint, as 
we feel that a machine that is well 
sold and kept in good running order 
by our service department will sell 
many others for us. 





Buffalo Club Activities 


The first two weeks of February have 
been days of activity for the Buffalo 
and Suburban Retail Hardware Mer- 
chants’ Association. On the evening of 
Wednesday the second the annual din- 
ner was held at the Ellicott Club in 
Buffalo. Fifteen members of the 
Rochester Association were present as 
guests. After the repast several 
speakers gave interesting talks on 
timely topics. After the speachmaking 
an entertainment was presented and 
enthusiastically accepted. 

On Tuesday the eighth the election 
of officers was held. George G. Allen 
was re-elected president. Martin Wick 
was made vice-president, William C. 
Fix secretary and John Armhurst 
treasurer. It was planned at this 
meeting to go after every hardware 
dealer in Buffalo as prospective mem- 
bers to the association. 

Being a live wire organization, a 
monthly bowling party is held, to 
which the ladies are invited. Very fine 
prizes are given to the high ranking 
bowlers and every contestant has a 
good time. 


The Nova Scotia Market 

The Sydney, Nova Scotia, hardware 
markets are showing signs of recovery 
from the recent depressed conditions, 
writes Consul Norton. Country trade 
has improved and a more active de- 
mand is prevailing for tools and heavy 
goods. American manufacturers are 
not only holding their position in the 
market but are improving it. The 
United States leads in _ supplying 
clothes, washing machines and wring- 
ers, bolts, nuts, rivets and washers, 
knobs, keys, window and_ transom 
catches, locks, nails, staples, and tacks, 
horseshoe nails, saws, tool . handles, 
manufactures of wire and metals, etc. 
While large gains in the volume and 
class of American trade have been 
made since 1913, the trade once held 
by the United Kingdom has declined 
considerably. 


General Co. Buys Baynon Co. 


The General Hardware Co., a dealer 
owned hardware jobbing organization 
recently established in New York City 
has started operations by purchasing 
the merchandise, equipment and lease 
of the C. A. Baynon Co., 91 Reade 
Street, one of the oldest hardware job- 
bing firms in New York, which has been 
established since 1886. The company 
plans to do a regular jobbing business 
with dealers only, and sales will be 
made to all recognized hardware mer- 
chants whether or not they are con- 
nected with the company as stockhold- 
ers. It will follow closely the methods 
of the Hall Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
as it is organized along the same prin- 
ciples. 

The General Hardware Co. is incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
State and started operations January 
18. A regular board of directors in 
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control of the company’s affairs was 
elected November 18, 1920, as follows: 

W. H. Sterling, President, Metropo- 
litan Hdwe. Co., New York City; W. 
Albert Banister, Vice-President, Banis- 
ter & Pollard Co., Newark, N. J.; V. A. 
Whitla, Treasurer, Geo. A. Myers & 
Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J.; J. M. Kohl- 
meier, 1011 Third Ave., New York City; 
Frank P. Van Riper, 15 Westchester 
Square, New York City; C. J. Cornell, 
Cornell Bros., Tuckahoe, N. Y.; John P. 
Landrine, 719 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, 
N.J.; J. P. J. Scherfenberg, 135 Myrtle 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Geo. E. Bauer, 
Port Washington, N. Y.; G. D. Starks, 
2nd Vice-President, D. L. Starks, Far 
Rockaway, New York. 

The Board of Directors is to be ac- 
tive and will directly manage the affairs 
of the company until such time that 
the business will be fully established. 
W. H. Sterling, President, is the active 
Executive. 


Likes the Editorials 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
Feb. 5, 1921. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR SIR—This morning we re- 
ceived your letter which you have 
sent out to your subscribers with 
copies of the editorials printed in 
HARDWARE AGE of Dec. 16 and Jan. 
27. Our particular reason for ac- 
knowledging this letter is simply to 
say that the editorial of Dec. 16 we 
had reprinted the week after it ap- 
peared, and sent it out to our cus- 
tomers in the form of a little folder. 
We also had a reprint made of the 
editorial in HARDWARE AGE entitled 
“A Case of ‘Nerves,’ ”’ and have been 
sending it out for the last two or 
three weeks. 

We had not realized that you were 
getting out reprints yourself, or we 
should have written to you asking for 
copies. Of course, in sending them 
out we have made note of the fact 
that they were reprinted from HARD- 
WARE AGE. It is just this kind of 
work that we are very much in sym- 
pathy with. 

Yours very truly, 
THE BRONSON & TOWNSEND Co., 
L. H. Bronson. 


Approves Westchester’s Move 
ALBUQUERQUE,’ N. M., 
Feb. 7, 1921. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 

DEAR SIR—We note with interest 
your article in your issue of Feb. 3, 
concerning West Chester dealers or- 
ganizing to ask a discount of 40 per 
cent from list on hardware merchan- 
dise on which there is a re-sale price. 

We believe that all the hardware 
dealers of the United States are 
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vitally interested in this proposition 
and hope you will give the matter 
further investigation, for, as stated 
in this article, the cost of doing busi- 
ness by most hardware stores, even 
with the volume we have had, is from 
27 to 30 per cent, which does not 
give us enough profit on our invest- 
ment. Yours very truly, 
WHITNEY HARDWARE COMPANY, 
R. F. Mead. 


Wants Catalogs 


1010 So. St. Bernard St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Feb. 14, 1921. 
HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
LLEW S. SOULE, Editor. 

DEAR SIR—I am going to open a 
hardware store this summer and | 
want to get all the information I 
possibly can on the subject. Can you 
help me get catalogs from manufac- 
turers and jobbers of hardware 
items? 

Appreciating anything you may be 
able to do for me, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
A. G. MORLOCK. 


Two European Branches 


The Moto-Meter Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has established two Euro- 
pean branch factories. The Benjamin 
Electric, Ltd., Tottenham, London, will 
have charge of the manufacture of 
Moto-Meters in England. In France 
the factory is located at 50 Avenue de 
la Grande Armée, Paris, in charge of 
F. Repusseau et Cie. Both plants are 
now in operation making Moto-Meters 
for the European trade. 


Credit to Electrical World 


The statistics used in the article, 
“Showing a Saving in Selling Wash- 
ers” that appeared in the Feb. 3 issue 
of HARDWARE AGE were erroneously 
credited to the Commercial Service 
Section of the General Electric Co. 
Since publication it has been learned 
that credit should have been given to 
the Electrical World. 


Southern Jobbers Convention 
Dates 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in conjunction with 
the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City, May 
11, 12 and 13. The headquarters this 
year will be at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The Sullivan 
Hardware Co. has increased its capita! 
from $100,000 to $600,000. A whole- 
sale and retail business is conducted. 
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The Making of Good Times 


HE thing we call Hard Times is not always the result of unfavorable economic con- 
ditions. Often it is a manufactured product produced in that greatest of factories 
—the human mind. 


It is a wonderful factory, but like many others it does not confine itself to one prod- 
uct. Its machinery is equally adaptable to the production of Hard Times or Good Times. 
It can also often build Good Times on a framework of Hard Times, or put a Hard Times fin- 


ish on a Good Times product. 
Good Times are usually made from “all-wool’”’ material—thoughts and actions based 


on knowledge of and confidence in basic conditions. 





Hard Times may be manufactured from the same material, but are usually made up in 
whole or part of shoddy substitutes—rumors, untruths, ignorance. 


Just now the business world is full of rumors, many of which have no foundation in 
fact. Undoubtedly we had reached a condition where business was unhealthy. A slight 
operation, with a certain amount of pain, was not only a matter of wisdom, but of neces- 
sity. However, there was nothing in the situation to warrant putting business under an 
anesthetic and keeping it there for a period of months or years. 

We knew that our business pulse was slightly above normal, and we began to worry. 
We grew frightened and looked to rumor for a cure. The cure was worse than the dis- 
ease. Our mind factory began turning out Hard Times substitutes made from the self- 
same materials which up to that time had been used successfully in the manufacture of 
Good Times. 


When the men behind a great modern manufacturing plant discover that a certain 
part of their output is inferior and detrimental to their best interests, they discontinue 
the manufacture of that particular line. If the fault lies in the machinery, the plant is 
overhauled and the machines remedied. With them it is the only logical thing to do. They 
know that it is good business to manufacture only profitable quality merchandise. 


Yet the American public which controls the factory capable of producing at least a 
fair type of prosperity now, allows that factory to run overtime on depression. 


It is not because the raw material for the production of Good Times is off the mar- 
ket. There is plenty available to keep the factory busy. It is not because we (the public) 
prefer hard times. It is because we have magnified the difficulties of manufacturing Good 
Times and because those who have such raw materials as knowledge, confidence and optim- 
ism, have not pushed the sale of their products. 


The hardware merchant’s business is founded on selling, but there are times when he 
must sell more than mere merchandise, if he is to retain his standing as a merchant. 

Just now Good Times is a commodity—a part of every hardware stock. On its sale 
depends the sale of other merchandise. The merchant who carries it over into another 
season will carry his other merchandise and his profits over with it. 


Only by selling Good Times can we continue to make Good Times. 














Treasury Issues New Sales Tax Regulations 


Many Changes Based on Two Years’ Experience—Elaborate 
Categories of Taxable Automobile Parts and Sporting Goods 


WASHINGTON, February, 1921. 
"eo Internal Revenue Bureau has 


completed a comprehensive re- 
vision of the regulations drafted 
for the collection of the excise tax on 
sales by the manufacturer of articles 
subject to tax under section 900 of the 
War Revenue Act. These articles in- 
clude automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, sporting goods of all kinds, fire- 
arms, knives, electric fans, thermos 
bottles, cameras, etc., and as they com- 
prise important lines in the stocks of 
hardware jobbers and retailers, the re- 
vised regulations are of vital interest 
to the readers of HARDWARE AGE. 
Sweeping changes have been made in 
the tentative regulations originally pro- 
mulgated soon after the passage of the 
revenue act of Feb. 24, 1919. Some 
of the modifications reflect court deci- 
sions, while others embrace the conclu- 
sions of the officials after numerous 
conferences with the representatives of 
the interested trades. Those features 
of the new regulations of special in- 
terest to the hardware trade are pre- 
sented below. The text of the law is 
set out as a preface to each subdivision 
and is followed by the amended text 
of the regulations. 


Automobiles 


(1) Automobile trucks and automo- 
bile wagons, (including tire, inner 
tubes, parts and accessories therefor, 
sold on or in connection therewith or 
with the sale thereof), 3 per centum; 

(2) Other automobiles and motor 
cycles, (including tires, inner tubes, 
parts, and accessories therefor, sold on 
or in connection therewith, or with the 
sale thereof), except tractors, 5 per 
centum; 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


Art. 11. Automobiles: Scope of tax. 
—An automobile truck, automobile 
wagon, or other automobile is a self- 
propelling vehicle designed to transport 
along highways and roads persons or 
property or both. 

Where the vehicle is capable of trans- 
porting both property and persons, the 
primary use for which it is designed 
will control as to whether it is taxable 
at 3 per cent under subdivision (1) as 
an automobile truck, or at 5 per cent 
under subdivision (2) as an “other 
automobile.” 

The act specifically exempts tractors. 
A tractor is a machine operated and 
controlled by its own motive power, and 
designed to draw or pull, as ‘distin- 
guished from carry, a load. So-called 
tractors or “semitractors,”’ which carry 
a portion of the load are taxable as 
automobile trucks or automobile 
wagons. 

Trailers are not taxable. A ‘trailer 
is a vehicle not operated or controlled 
by its own motive power, but which is 
pulled or drawn behind another vehicle 
containing the motive power. So-called 
trailers or “semitrailers” so designed 
that a portion of the load or weight 
thereof is carried or borne by‘the trac- 
tor or “semitractor” are ‘taxable as 
“parts” of automobile trucks or auto- 
mobile wagons. 

A usable substantially completed 
automobile or automobile truck pro- 
duced by assembling new parts of 
trucks or cars is subject to tax, but a 
rebuilt car is not subject to tax as such, 
although the new parts thereof are 
subject to tax when sold by the manu- 
facturer. (See arts. 12 and 13 for ex- 
amples of articles taxable and not tax- 
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able, and art. 15 for the classification 
of chassis.) 

Art. 12. Automobile trucks and 
automobile wagons.—The tax is 3 per 
cent of the price for which automobile 
trucks and automobile wagons are sold 
by the manufacturer. It applies to 
automobile trucks and automobile 
wagons primarily designed or. adapted 
for the transportation of property 
along highways and roads, although 
persons may incidentally be transported 
at the same time, as ouflined in article 
11, and to automobile truck and auto- 
mobile wagon chassis as defined in 
article 15. 

For example, fire apparatus, includ- 
ing fire engines, hose carts, hook and 
ladder trucks, water-tower trucks, etc., 
tank trucks for carrying oil, gasoline, 
water, etc., moving and furniture vans 
and drays, delivery wagons, etc., are all 
taxable as automobile trucks and wag- 
ons. Automobile hearses are taxable 
as automobile trucks or automobile 
wagons. 

An automobile truck or automobile 
wagon formed by joining together a 
so-called tractor or “semitractor” 
which carries or bears a portion of the 
load, and a socalled trailer or “semi- 
trailer” is taxable as a whole as an 
automobile truck or an automobile 
wagon. 

When sold separately the so-called 
tractor or “semi-tractor” is taxable 
as an automobile truck or automobile 
wagon, and the so-called trailer or 
“semi-trailer” as a “part” of an auto- 
mobile truck or automobile wagon. 

Motor-driven machines for pulling or 
drawing vehicles around factories and 
railway stations, small trucks for 
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handling baggage and trunks at rail- 
way stations and for transporting ma- 
terials, articles or goods around fac- 
tories and adapted for restricted use 
in factory yards or elsewhere as dis- 
tinguished from use on highways and 
roads, are not subject to tax. 

Self-propelling motor-driven ma- 
chines, such as concrete mixers, stone 
crushers, excavating shovels, ditch 
diggers, etc., and machines which per- 
form a mechanical function as they 
move along highways and roads, such 
as road graders, road scrapers, street 
sweepers, road sprinklers and oilers, 
are not taxable. Where, however, the 
mechanical part of a machine, as the 
mixing machine of a concrete mixer, 
the blades of a road scraper, the tank 
of a street sprinkler or the boiler of a 
road oiler is superimposed or mounted 
on a truck chassis, the chassis is tax- 
able at 3 per cent when sold by the 
manufacturer. 

Motor propelled wheel or rolling 
chairs, motor-driven machine-gun -and 
artillery carriages of the tractor type, 
motor-driven railroad cars and vehicles 
designed and adapted solely for use on 
rails or tracks and not capable of use 
on highways and roads, are not tax- 
able. 

Any tire, inner tubes, parts or acces- 
sories for automobile trucks and auto- 
mobile wagons sold on or in connection 
therewith or with the sale thereof are 
taxable at 3 per cent as part of the 
selling price of the automobile truck or 
automobile wagon. This applies only 
to such tires, inner tubes, parts or ac- 
cessories as are not in excess of the 
quantities usually sold in the ordinary 
course of trade to a single customer at 
the time and in connection with the 
sale of an automobile truck or an auto- 
mobile wagon. Any quantity of tires, 
inner tubes, parts or accessories in ex- 
cess of this amount is taxable under 
subdivision (3) at 5 per cent of the 
selling price thereof. 

Art. 13. Other automobiles and 
motor cycles.—The tax is 5 per cent of 
the price for which such articles are 
sold by the manufacturer. It applies 
to automobiles primarily designed for 
carrying persons, although property 
may incidentally be transported at the 
same time, as outlined in article 11, 
and to other automobile chassis as de- 
fined in article 15. 

It also applies to all motor cycles sole 
separately, and to motor cycles sold 
with side cars attached. 

Automobiles that are designed and 
primarily adapted for the transporta- 
tion of persons as distinguished from 
property are taxable as “other auto- 
mobiles”: For example, ordinary pas- 
senger or pleasure cars, taxicabs, auto- 
mobile busses, sight-seeing cars, hotel 
busses, omnibusses, police patrols, am- 
bulances, cars used by fire department 
chiefs and marshals, mourners’ coaches 
with accommodations for persons other 
than that afforded by the seat occupied 
in whole or in part by the driver, etc. 

Where an automobile chassis of such 
construction that it is ordinarily used 
as an automobile truck or an automo- 
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bile wagon is fitted with a body de- 
signed for the carriage of persons, te 
completed whole is taxable at 5 per 
cent as an “other automobile.” 

A side car sold separately from a 
motor cycle is taxable as a “part” under 
subdivision (3). 

Tires, tubes, parts and accessories 
for other automobiles and motor cycles 
sold on or in connection therewith or 
with the sale thereof or separately, are 
taxable at 5 per cent. 

Automobile Parts and Accessories 

(3) Tires, inner tubes, parts or ac- 
cessories, for any of the articles enum- 
erated in subdivision (1) or (2), sold 
to any person other than a manufac- 
turer or producer of any of the articles 
enumerated in subdivision (1) or (2), 
5 per centum; 

Art. 14. Tires, inner tubes, parts and 
accessories sold to manufacturers.— 
The words “tires, inner tubes, parts or 
accessories” shall be understood to em- 
brace only such tires, inner tubes, parts 
or accessories as have reached such a 
stage of manufacture that they con- 
stitute articles commonly or commer- 
cially known as “tires, inner tubes, 
parts or accessories,” and shall not be 
understood to embrace raw materials 
used in the manufacture of such 
articles. 

Unvulcanized sheet rubber, liquid 
rubber vulcanizing cement, and friction 
fabrics are considered raw materials, 
and are exempt from tax. 

Any article which has reached a state 
of manufacture wherein it is in itself 
a component part or accessory, and is 
of such a nature that it may be used 
or attached by an ordinary repair man 
or individual user as distinguished from 
a manufacturer or producer is subject 
to tax as a “part or accessory.” 

Subdivision (3) exempts from tax 
sales of tires, inner tubes, parts or ac- 
cessories to a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, other automobiles, motor 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or ac- 
cessories. 

In order to come within the exemp- 
tion of the statute, the same must be 
made by a manufacturer and such 
manufacturer must, at the time the 
goods are shipped or sold (whichever 
is prior) have in his possession an 
order or contract of sale, with certifi- 
cate of the purchaser printed thereon 
or in writing, permanently attached 
thereto, to the effect that the purchaser 
is a manufacturer of automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, other automobiles, 
motor cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts, 
or accessories; that he is purchasing 
the articles in question as such manu- 
facturer for resale in some form or 
manner, or for free replacement under 
contract or guaranty; and that he will 
account to the internal-revenue collec- 
tor and pay the tax on the sale of such 
articles, unless such sales by him are 
exempted as provided in art. 16, on 
account of being purchased for other 
uses or are made to another manufac- 
turer of automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, other automobiles, motor 
cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts or ac- 
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cessories for resale by him in some 
form or manner or for replacement, 
in which case he will require the same 
form of certificate from such manufac- 
turer; that when such tires, inner 
tubes, parts or accessories are sold 
other than on or in connection with the 
sale of new automobile trucks, wagons, 
automobiles, or motor cycles, he will 
pay the tax on such sales (unless ex- 
empted in accordance with the regula- 
tions) ; that when such articles are sold 
on or in connection with the sale of 
such new vehicles he will pay the tax 
on the selling price of such vehicles, in- 
cluding such articles. 

Manufacturers furnishing such cer- 
tificate will be deemed manufacturers 
within the meaning of the law and sub- 
ject to the tax imposed on sales of such 
articles by manufacturers, unless the 
sales are made to another manufac- 
turer or producer of automobile trucks, 
automobile wagons, other automobiles, 
motor cycles, tires, inner tubes, parts, 
or accessories for resale by him in some 
form or manner or for free replacement 
under a contract or guaranty, who fur- 
nishes a certificate so stating. 

Jobbers or dealers, who are not 
manufacturers, and users who are not 
manufacturing for resale, are not en- 
titled to purchase tax free under certifi- 
cate. 

Art. 15. Definition of parts.—A 
“part” for an automobile truck, auto- 
mobile wagon, other automobile, or 
motor cycle, is any article designed or 
manufactured for the special purpose 
of being used as or to replace a com- 
ponent part of any such vehicle and 
which by reason of some peculiar char- 
acteristic is not such a commercial 
commodity as would ordinarily be sold 
for general use and which is primarily 
adapted only for use as a component 
part of such vehicle. 

The term includes bodies, wheels, en- 
gines, springs, axles, radiators, etc. 
When sold separately a side car and a 
so-called trailer or “semi-trailer” so de- 
signed that a portion of the load or the 
weight thereof is carried or borne by 
the tractor, or “semi-tractor” are tax- 
able as “parts.” 

Mere stock or commercial commodi- 
ties such as bolts, nuts, washers, 
screws, etc., though used as components 
for such vehicles, are not “parts” with- 
in the meaning of subdivision (3). 
Articles, however, which ordinarily 
would be classed as commercial com- 
modities become parts when, because of 
their design or construction, they are 
primarily adapted for use as com- 
ponent parts of such vehicles. 

Component parts of articles taxable 
under this definition are taxable when 
sold separately if they have reached 
such a state of manufacture that they 
are primarily adapted for use as a com- 
ponent part. Thus plates, jars, and 
separators for automobile storage bat- 
teries are taxable when sold separately. 
Blow-out shoes and reliners of tires are 
subject to tax as “parts” regardless of 
the fact that they may be made from 
old casings. 

Art. 16. Definition of accessories.— 
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An “accessory” for an automobile 
truck, automobile wagon, other auto- 
mobile, or motor cycle is any article 
designed to be attached to or used in 
connection with such a vehicle to add to 
its utility or ornamentation and which 
is primarily adapted for use in connec- 
tion with such vehicle, whether or not 
essential to its operation. 

The term “accessories” includes, for 
example, automobile tops, back and side 
curtains, horns, speedometers,  self- 
starters, spot lights, shock absorbers, 
tire pumps, pressure gauges, and hydro- 
meters. 

Articles which have a general com- 
mercial use and which are not especial- 
ly designed and peculiarly adapted for 
use in connection with automobile 
trucks, automobile wagons, other auto- 
mobiles, or motor cycles, are not sub- 
ject to tax as “parts” or “accessories.” 
Thus a wrench or other tool of a kind 
ordinarily sold in hardware stores for 
general commercial purposes is not sub- 
ject to tax when sold separately, but if 
incorporated in an automobile tool kit, 
designed, intended, advertised or held 
out for use on an automobile as dis- 
tinguished from garage or shop equip- 
— is taxable as part of the complete 

it. 

A wrench or other tool of special de- 
sign or construction primarily adapted 
for use in connection with automobiles 
is taxable. 

If any doubt exists as to the special 
adaptability of any article, the fact of 
its sale by the manufacturer to be used 
with an automobile, or to an automobile 
accessories dealer, would determine its 
taxability. 

Robes, goggles, and lunch kits are 
not subject to the tax. Asbestos brake 
band linings, generator tubing, and 
radiator hose are not subject to tax 
unless sold in prepared sizes, lengths, 
shapes or with such fittings as make 
them adapted for use only on or in 
connection with automobiles. 

Parts or accessories for automobile 
trucks, automobile wagons, other auto- 
mobiles or motor cycles primarily 
adapted for use on or in connection 
therewith when sold for any other pur- 
pose are not taxable provided the pur- 
chaser files with his order a statement 
that such parts or accessories are to 
be used on or in connection with 
another article of commerce not enum- 
erated or included in subdivision (1), 
(2), or (3) of section 900. For ex- 
ample, a self-starter primarily adapted 
for use on an automobile if sold to a 
manufacturer of motor boats, such 
manufacturer stating in his order that 
it is to be used in the manufacture of 
a motor boat and not upon an auto- 
mobile, is not taxable. 


Sporting Goods 


(5) Tennis rackets, nets, racket 
covers and presses, skates, snowshoes, 
skis, toboggans, canoe paddles and cush- 
ions, polo mallets, baseball bats, gloves, 
masks, protectors, shoes and uniforms, 
football helmets, harness and goals, 
basket-ball goals and uniforms, golf 
bags and clubs, lacrosse sticks, balls of 
all kinds, including baseballs, footballs, 
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tennis, golf, lacrosse, billiard and pool 
balls, fishing rods and reels, billiard 
and pool tables, chess and checker 
boards and pieces, dice, games and 
parts of games (except playing cards 
and children’s toys and games), and all 
similar articles commonly or commer- 
cially known as sporting goods, ten per 
centum; 

Art. 18. Sporting goods.—The tax is 
10 per cent of the price for which the 
articles enumerated are sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer. 

The Act taxes certain articles spe- 
cifically, such as tennis rackets, base- 
ball bats, etc., games and parts of 
games (except playing cards and chil- 
dren’s toys and games), and all similar 
articles commonly or commercially 
known as sporting goods. 

The term “similar articles commonly 
or commercially known as_ sporting 
goods,” includes all articles of a char- 
acter or nature similar to those specific- 
ally mentioned in the Act, whose pri- 
mary purpose is for use in connection 
with a game or sport, whether indoor 
or outdoor. 

Ordinary playing cards are specific- 
ally exempt from tax under section 900, 
but are subject to tax under Title XI 
of the Act. Card games, other than 
ordinary playing cards, and other de- 
vices to be played as games by adults 
as well as children, are subject to the 
tax. 

Gymnasium and playground equip- 
ment (except balls), such as dumb 
bells, Indian clubs, exercises and chest 
weight machines, rowing machines, 
trapeze rings, horses, striking bags, 
etc., are not subject to tax’ 

The Act taxes baseball shoes. For 
the purpose of tax “similar articles” 
are held to be any shoes primarily de- 
signed and intended for use in connec- 
tion with a game or sport, and which 
are of such design or construction, or 
are fitted with such attachments or ap- 
purtenances that they are especially 
adapted for such use. Thus shoes with 
skates attached, or specially designed 
and adapted for use only as skating 
shoes, fogtball shoes equipped ‘with 
cleats, spiked, golf, jumping, running 
shoes, marathon running shoes, and in- 
door running and jumping shoes, are 
subject to the tax. Ordinary rubber- 
soled shoes, although used in golf, ten- 
nis, basket ball, etce., are not taxable, 
unless of such special design or con- 
struction that they are not customarily 
used for general wear as distinguished 
from wear in connection with a particu- 
lar game or sport. 

The Act taxes baseball and basket- 
ball uniforms. For the purpoge of the 
tax a baseball uniform shall be con- 
strued to consist of a cap, shirt, and 
pants. Baseball shoes are taxed sepa- 
rately from the uniform. For the pur- 
pose of the tax the term “similar 
articles” includes articles of clothing 
designed, intended, and_ especially 
adapted for use as part of a uniform of 
a game or sport, as distinguished from 
articles of clothing of general wear, 
with incidental use as part of such uni- 
form. Thus, belts and hose are used 
incidentally by participants in athletic 
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events, such as baseball, football, golf, 
ete., but are also articles of general 
wear, apart from games or sports and 
therefore are not subject to tax. 
Among the articles, not all of which 
are specifically mentioned in the Act, 
but which are subject to tax, the fol- 
lowing, while not intended to be ex- 
haustive, will serve for purpose of illus- 
tration: Archery equipment, such as 
bows, arrows, quivers, belts, and 
targets and stands, arm guards, arrow 
points, etc.; athletic equipment, such 
as hammers and handles, putting shots, 
weights, discus, javelins, hurdles; 
sprint lanes, vaulting poles, jumping 
standards and crossbars and cord, cir- 
cles, toe and take-off boards, potato, 
sack, and three-legged race equipment, 
cases for carrying hammers, shot ab- 
domen protectors, eyeglass protectors, 
etc.; baseball equipment, such as balls, 
gloves, mitts, masks, bat bags, pitcher’s 
box and pitcher’s toe plates, batting 
cage, bases, straps and spikes, leg 
guards (body protectors), sliding pads 
(umpire body protectors), scoring tab- 
lets, etc.; basket-ball equipment, such 
as balls, ball holders (bladders), nets, 
goals, thumb protectors, etc.; bowling 
and pool balls and equipment; boxing 
gloves, boxing helmets; balls of all 
kinds, including baseballs, indoor base- 
balls, basket balls, footballs, including 
bladders, covers, and carrying cases, 
medicine balls, etc.; hand ball gloves 
and mitts; basket-ball knee and elbow 
pads; cricket equipment such as bats, 
gloves, bags, stumps, bails, nets, leg 
guards, and balls; lawn bowls; croquet 
equipment, such as balls, mallets, 
wickets, and stakes; fishing rods and 
reels and rod and reel containers; foot- 
ball equipment, such as balls, goals, 
cases for carrying balls, linesman meas- 
uring outfit, pads, shin guards (mouth- 
pieces), (braces), head harness (knee 
braces), leg guards, thigh guards, nose 
guards, etc.; fencing foils, guards, 
swords, sticks, masks, protectors, 
gloves, blades, hilts, etc.; golf clubs, 
cork grips, bags, markers, tees, coun- 
ters, gloves, disks, flags, rims, ball 
racks, driving nets (golf-ball cleaners, 
golf-ball markers); games of golfette, 
parachute golf, clock golf, indoor golf, 
etc.; field and ice hockey sticks, balls, 
pucks, goals, guards, finger and body 
protectors, pads, gloves, etc.; Hurley 
sticks and balls; indoor baseball, such 
as balls, bats, bases, etc.; lacrosse 
sticks, balls, goals, gloves, etc.; polo 
sticks, balls, goals, goal post flags, nets, 
etc.; sets of quoits and pins, and parts 
thereof; roque balls, mallets, arches, 
and blocks; squash rackets and balls; 
skis, poles, etc.; snow shoes and san- 
dals; skates, both ice and roller; skate 
seabbards, etc.; trap-shooting equip- 
ment, such as targets, clay pigeons, 
etc.; toboggans, cushions, and toe caps; 
tennis rackets, balls, racket covers 
(rubber grips), sweatbands (back-stop 
nets and poles), marking plates, tapes, 
posts, guy ropes and pegs, center straps 
(standards), presses, bags, nets, mark- 
ers, etc.; tug-of-war equipment; volley 
balls, standard covers, nets, etc.; 
wrestling head harness; tether, tennis 
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equipment and parts thereof, curling 
stones. 

Certain uniforms and articles of 
clothing used in connection with athletic 
contests are taxable under the lan- 
guage of section 5, such as _ baseball 
uniforms. Under the words “all simi- 
lar articles commonly or commercially 
known as sporting goods” would be in- 
cluded football, basket ball, ice hockey, 
and soccer pants as taxable items. 

There are other articles used for 
general wear and for other athletic 
purposes which may also be used in 
connection with athletic pursuits. Such 
articles are not subject to tax, even 
though they may be sold by sporting 
goods dealers. Among such articles 
not subject to the tax under _ sec- 
tion 5 may be named the following: 
Sweaters, jerseys, athletic shirts, stock- 
ings, hose, bathing suits, sweat shirts, 
skull caps, toques, wristlets, knee 
tights, full tights, trunks, bathing 
pants, caps when not sold as part of 
a uniform, and belts. So-called run- 
ning pants commonly sold and dealt 
in as underwear are not subject to tax. 

There are parts of taxable articles 
which because they are liable to break 
or wear out sooner than other parts are 
frequently sold separately to the con- 
sumer. When sold for replacement or 
repairs, the following articles are not 
subject to the tax: Plates for baseball 
shoes, rollers for skates. 


Firearms 


(10) Firearms, shells, and _ cart- 
ridges, except those sold for the use of 
the United States, any State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States, any 
political subdivision thereof, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any foreign coun- 
try while engaged against the German 
Government in the present war, 10 per 
centum. 

Art. 23. Firearms, shells, and cart- 
ridges.—A firearm is any weapon from 
which shot is discharged by an ex- 
plosive. For the purpose of the act, 
firearms include only portable firearms, 
as pistols, revolvers, rifles, carbines, 
machine guns, shotguns, and fowling 
pieces. Shells and cartridges include 
projectiles for all such portable arms 
when in such completed state that they 
may be discharged from firearfms with- 
out further manufacture. After peace 
with the German government shall be 
declared by the United States, the tax 
shall attach to the sale of all such 
goods to the United States, any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision 
thereof. 

The tax shall also attach to any of 
the goods herein mentioned sold to any 
foreign government which was not or 
is no longer engaged in the present (or 
recent) war against the German gov- 
ernment. 

Knives 

(11) Hunting and bowie knives, 10 
per centum. 

(12) Dirk knives, daggers, sword 
canes, stilettos, and brass or metallic 
knuckles, 100 per centum. 

Art. 24. Hunting knives, dirk knives, 
daggers, etc.—A hunting or bowie knife 
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is a knife with a blade over 3 inches 
in length, having a sharp point and 
one cutting edge, especially adapted for 
sticking, skinning and cutting game. 
The knife may be of the rigid type, 
carried in a sheath, or it may be of a 
clasp type, containing devices other 
than the blades. Hunting and bowie 
knives are subject to a tax of 10 per 
cent of the manufacturer’s selling price, 
whereas the weapons described in (12) 
are subject to a tax of 100 per cent 
upon the price for which sold by the 
manufacturers. 


Hunting Garments 


(18) Hunting and shooting garments 
and riding habits, 10 per centum. 

Art. 30. Hunting and shooting gar- 
ments and riding habits—Hunting ana 
shooting garments and riding habits 
are deemed to include clothing adapted 
for use in hunting, shooting, and rid- 
ing, and commonly so used, such as 
hunting coats, sleeveless and other; 
duck shooters’ jackets and coats; shoot- 
ing caps and hats; shell belts; ladies’ 
divided skirts and shell skirts; ladies’ 
riding coats; men’s riding breeches and 
coats, riding hats and caps. 

Leather puttees and canvas or other 
leggings are not taxable as hunting or 
shooting garments, or riding habits. 

Electric Fans 


(13) Portable electric fans, 5 
centum. 

Art. 25. Portable electric fans.—The 
ordinary movable electric fan, oscillat- 
ing or non-oscillating, constructed with 
a heavy base and receiving its current 
through a flexible cable, so that it can 
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be readily moved from place to place, 
is subject to the tax. So, also, fans of 
a like type screwed to a wall, bracket 
or other support, but capable of being 
easily moved, are taxable. Ceiling 
fans, exhaust fans, and blowers which 
are permanently attached, and which 
require separate wires and switches 
and skilled workmen to install or re- 
move them, are not portable fans with- 
in the meaning of the act. 
Thermos Bottles - 

(14) Thermos and thermostatic bot- 
tles, carafes, jugs, or other thermo- 
static containers, 5 per centum. 

Art, 26. Thermostatic containers.— 
The tax is 5 per cent of the manufac- 
turer’s selling price of the enumerated 
articles. All sales by manufacturers 
of thermostatic containers are taxable 
whether the property of the thermo- 
static retention is obtained by insula- 
tion or by the vacuum principle. Fire- 
less cookers, ovens, stoves, refrigera- 
tors, and like articles, are not taxable 
under this section. 

Cameras 

(7) Cameras, 
than one 
centum. 

Art. 20. Cameras.—The tax is 10 per 
cent of the price for which cameras 
weighing not more than 100 pounds are 
sold by the manufacturer. Stands and 
tripods are not to be weighed in com- 
puting the weight of the camera. Proc- 
ess and motion-picture cameras are 
subject to the tax. Toy cameras are 
taxable if capable of taking a picture. 
Parts of cameras are not taxable unless 
sold in combination with a camera. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 25, 1921. A. R. Sales, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

SouTtH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 607-608 City 
3ank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Petersburg, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 1921. Thos. B. Howell, presi- 
dent and acting secretary, Richmond. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Del- 
hart, Tex. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 


1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
4106 Woolworth Building, New York 
City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ AsS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 11, 12, 18, 1921. Hotel head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. John 
Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, Convention and Ex- 
hibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1921. Walter Harlan, secretary, 
701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, June 
14, 15, 16, 1921. E. R. Gross, secre- 
tary, Agricultural College. 


The Celluloid Zapon Co., New York, 
has established an office at 520 Chest- 


nut Street, Philadelphia, in charge of 
B. O. Clausen. 
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Advertising to the Foreign Population— Featuring the Stock of a 
Modern Hardware Store—Weekly Bargain Ad—Other Sales Ideas 


After the Foreigner’s Trade 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 

Cultivating the foreign population is 
given serious attention by the hardware 
firm of Foster-Farrar, Northampton, 
Mass. The Foster-Farrar ad, repro- 
duced herewith, shows how the firm 
gets after this trade through news- 
paper advertising. 

According to W. W. Darby, the ad- 
man for the firm, Foster-Farrar found 
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that the foreigners who had settled 
along the Connecticut Valley were 
regular bank depositors, were owners 
of comfortable homes and drove autos. 
These facts looked good to the Foster- 
Farrar people and forthwith a cam- 
paign of advertising was inaugurated. 

The copy is used regularly in foreign- 
language papers and changed with each 
insertion. The result has been a 
steady increase in the number of the 
company’s foreign-born customers. The 
Company does not endeavor to trace 
sales direct but judges the worth of the 
publicity by the increased trade from 
the foreigners appealed to. 

To the best of our knowledge, not 
much of this work is being done by the 
hardware dealer and it would seem 
that it is a fertile field wherever the 
element of foreign-born population 
enters into the sales potentiality of 
your town and vicinity. 

A Promise of Price Reduction 


No. 2 (8 cols. x 6 in.) 

J. C. Neipp, retail store manager for 
the Kelley-Duluth Hardware Co., 
Duluth, Minn., sent us the “open letter” 
ad and wants to know what we think 
of it. 

The form of the ad is unique. There 
are usually very few typewriter type 
ads in the newspaper and an ad in 
this form possesses, as does this one, a 
very decided display advantage. The 
design of this ad is further helped by 
the inclusion of the attractive ‘stock cut 
and the whole ad is one that is not 
easily passed over. 

The burden of the text matter is a 
promise of lower prices whenever they 
are possible and also a statement to 
the effect that certain prices have al- 
ready been reduced. 

There is implied a spirit of fair deal- 
ing in this ad which cannot but fail to 
impress the reader that the Kelley- 
Duluth Company places its customers’ 
interests before its immediate profit. 
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Some Advertising Record! 


No. 3 (1 col. x full page) 

The reproduced ad of the Saite:- 
Morgan Co., Vincennes, Ind., according 
to Allie A. Arnold, advertising man- 
ager, is a form of weekly bargain sale 
publicity which the Saiter-Morgan Co., 
has run on the editorial page of The 
Vincennes Commercial daily, Sunday 
included, for more than ten years with- 
out missing a single issue. 

If the above isn’t a prize record for 
consistent advertising then we don’t 
know one when we see it. 

Mr. Arnold states that the ad 1s 
changed every week and that the men 
in charge of the company’s retail stores 
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Getting after the foreign population 


select the different articles for these 
weekly bargain sales, figuring on a 
very close margin, the one aim and 
idea being to get as many new cus- 
tomers to visit the stores as possible. 


Range of Every-day Needs in Modern 
Hardware Store 


No. 4 (half-page ad). 

The W. L. Shearer Co., Inc., Top- 
penish, Wash., want to know what is 
wrong about this ad. After a careful 
inspection of it we would ask the same 
question for we believe it’s pretty near 
right and a bang-up idea too. 

New selling ideas are as thick as the 
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flakes of a.snowstorm. The other day 
we noticed a hardware man of our ac- 
quaintance pasting a neat label on an 
ash-can he was about to deliver. 
“What’s the idea” we asked. “Well” 
replied our hardware man, “You see 
Mrs. Jones gets this ash can—she likes 
it—maybe some of her neighbors will 
ask her where she got it—but she’s a 
new customer and may forget the name 
and address though she may know 
about where the store is—so I paste 
this label on. It has sold additional 
cans for me before this.” 

Now here is the W. L. Shearer Co. 
out with a new selling idea—the idea 
of selling the hardware store as a whole 
to its customers. 

How many customers really know 
what is in a hardware store? If you 
held an examination of your customers 
on the subject, you might be sufficiently 
alarmed to increase your advertising 
twice over. 

Basically, this is a reminder ad yet 
it is more than that. It is a specific 
sales attack on a new angle of thought. 
It is an invitation to the public to make 
better and freer use of its hardware 
store and as such, the ad certainly 
merits a great deal of praise. 


Grant Is President of Allen Co. 


Horace R. Grant was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Allen Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., set screws, etc., 
at the annual meeting, to succeed 
Joseph H. King, who retires from the 
directorate as well. 
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fit of every 


items and stood the loss 


SWEATERS, SHOES and 


sell hardware, and other 
at a reasonable price. 


possible, 


We thank you. 
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over 
to assure you that this store 


reduction 
Hardware, unlike many other commodities, has not 


advanced in proportion and the reduction in price 
will not be felt for some time. 
from time to time, lowered our prices on several 


few for your consideration: 


LINSEED OIL, TURPENTINE, HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
and several other smaller items. 
It will, and always has been our policy, to 


You can depend on the 
KLLLEY-DULUTH COMPANY for lower prices whenever 
based on quality merchandise. 
satisfaction isthe natural result of selling qual- 
ity merchandise at a fair price. 


January 23, 1921. 
AN OPEN LETTER 
TO OUR fRIENDS 


During the re-adjustment 

trade conditions all 
the country and _ the 

for lower pricés we want 


the bene- 
possible. 


l give you 
in price 


However, we have, 


ourselves. We mention a 


SKATES, GOLF STICKS, 


items of highest quality, 


Hardware 


KELLEY-—DULUTH COMPANY 
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Behind this ad is a wonderful advertising record 


N. B. Richards, Manchester, Conn., 
who with F. A. Farrar purchased the 
hardware business of F. T. Blish about 
twenty years ago, and subsequently in- 
corporated under the name of the F. T. 


Blish Hardware Co., plans to retire 
from the business about March 1 and 
devote his attention to a lumber busi- 
ness in which he is interested. There 
will be no other firm change. 





—Brushes of all kinds 
—Cooking Utensils 
—Pocket Knives 
—Shot Guns 
—Rifles 
—Revoivers 
—Ammunition 
—Brooms 
—Carving Sets 
—Fishing Tackle 
—Wash Tubs 
—Bouilers 


—Wringers 





YOUR HARDWARE STORE 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK OF THE WIDE RANGE OF EVERY 
MAY BE SUPPLIED IN A WELL STOCKED HARDWARE STORE! OF COURSE, EVERYONE KNOWS 
THAT STOVES AND RANGES AND TOOLS AND NAILS AND LIKE MERCHANDISE WILL ALWAYS 
BE FOUND IN HARDWARE STORES. BUT IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE AND OTHER STANDARD 
(TEMS YOU WILL FIND IN OUR LARGE, CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK A HOST OF ARTICLES, 
SOME OF WHICH MAY POSSIBLY MEET A PRESENT REQUIREMENT 
TO BE NEEDED LATER ON. 

WE INVITE YOU TO BECOME ACQUAINTED IN DETAIL WITH THIS STORE AND WITH 
ITS STOCK. HERA ARE JUST A FEW AMONG SCORES OF ARTICLES WE CARRY 


OT! 


Hinges 

Tents 

Building Hardware of 
all kinds 
Percolators 
Casaeroles 

Steel Traps 

Mouse Traps 

Ice Skates 

Fly Swatters 
Screens 

Pressure Cookers 
Washing Machines 


~Carpenter’s Tools 
Wrenches 

Paints 

Paint Brushes 

Rope, all sizes 

Bolts and Screws 
—Door Knobs and Locks 

Garden and Flower 

Seeds 

Rakes and Hoes 
-Lunch Kita 

-Thermos Bottles 
Carpet Tacks 


W. L. SHEARER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Toppenish re! Washington 


DAY NEEDS THAT 


{ERS ARE CERTALN 


—Gasoline Lamps 
Electric Lamps 
Electric Irons 
Lanterns 
Oil Cans 
Roller Skates 
Boys’ Wagons 
Flashlights 
Razors 
Butcher Knives 
Churns 
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Suggesting a larger use of the hardware store 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 














Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Feb, 21, 1921. 
VEN the chronic pessimists of the 
HK local hardware fraternity no- 
ticed and recognized an improve- 
ment in business during the past week. 
It is reported that there was actually 
a slight but decided increase in the 
volume and number of sales. Though 
only slight, it is regarded by many as 
significant of continued improvement 
from week to week. New York hard- 
ware men are very cheerful and enthu- 
siastic about the outlook for the com- 
ing months. There was a slight im- 
provement and some think it indicative 
of better times. 

The topic most discussed in New 
York hardware circles during the past 
seven days was the tax exemption bill 
now before tht Board of Aldermen of 
the City of New York. This bill pro- 
vides ten years’ tax exemption on all 
dwellings built in the Metropolis dur- 
ing the 24 months following April 1, 
1921. If passed, it may be fair to as- 
sume that building will be resumed in 
a fair-sized way. Should all this take 
place, the sale of builders’ hardware 
will be stimulated. Just at present 
both wholesalers and retailers report 
builders’ hardware an absolutely dead 
issue, and any relief that came through 
a building boom, however slight, will 
be very welcome. Business in nails 
would also, it is thought, take a de- 
cided increase. 

Price changes are unusually few in 
number this week, which may indicate 
more stability to the local market. 
Transportation facilities continue to be 
entirely adequate, and jobbers are able 
to get goods very quickly from the 
manufacturers. Retailers are getting 
good delivery service on purchases from 
the wholesale houses. 

Several firms in this district who had 
tallied up the business done during the 
month of January found for the most 
part that a satisfactory profit was 
made. This came as a surprise to a 
few who had predicted about 30 days 
ago that there would be little or no 
profit for the period mentioned. Com- 
pared with January, 1920, the profits 
of the first month of this year fall 
short only by a small margin. 

Good orders are being received for 





NEW YORK 


agricultural implements and garden ac- 
cessories, the retail sales of which are 
expected to be very good in season. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The only thing new 
in this line is that lag screws now take 
a discount of 45 per cent, instead of 
40 and 5. Stocks continue light and 
the demand is very good. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
quoted at 40 per cent. Machine bolts, all 
sizes, take a discount of 45 per cent. Coach 
bolts also take 45 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 70 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 50 per cent. Sink bolts, 70 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 20 per 
cent. Brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 and 10 per 
cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent; 14/32 
in., 30 per cent. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 50 and 10 per cent; % and larger, 
50 and 10 per cent. Lag screws, 45 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 50 per 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 35 and 5 per cent; copper rivets, 
50 and 6 per cent; black tinners’ rivets, 35 
and 5 on new list; tin tinners’ rivets, use 
black list plus $7.25 per 100 Ib. 


Butts.—If building takes a boom the 
hardware dealer may do a profitable 
business in butts. At present he can- 
not. 


Narrow steel butts, galvanized, with brass 
pins furnished with screws, 1% in., $2.30 per 
doz. pairs; same, 2-in., $2.40 per doz. pairs; 
same, 3-in., $4.15 per doz. pairs; same, 4-in., 
$8.65 per doz. pairs. 


Farming Tool Handles.—As seems to 
be the annual custom, interest in this 
item is beginning to increase daily. So 
far stocks are adequate. ; 


Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5 plus 5 
per cent; 6-ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long handle manure fork handle, 
$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, $3.40 
per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade handles, 
$7.10 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Malleable D 
spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 5 per cent. 
Wooden D spading fork handle, $6.90 plus 
5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 
are quoted discount plus 50 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 60 percent. 

Galvanized Ware.—For the first time 
in many weeks there is no change in 
prices, but it is rumored that lower 
quotations are possible through nego- 
tiation. 

Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 28 
gage, $6.50 to $7 per 100 Ib. Galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.50; 12-qt., $6.25; 
16-qt., $8. Heavy 12-qt. pails, $8; heavy 
16-qt., $11. Wash tubs, No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.: No. 2, $16.80 per doz.; No. 3, $20. 
All these prices are per dozen. 


Glass Drawer Knobs.—Along with 
other builders’ hardware lines, this line 
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is not particularly active. Prices con- 
tinue. 


Glass drawer knobs, bolt and nut, nickel 

plated, %-in., $2 per doz.; same, 1-in., 
$2.40 per doz.; same, 1%-in., $3 per dog. 
Glass drawer knobs, fancy design, brass 
mounting, iron screw, %4-in., $2.50 per doz.; 
same, 14g-in., $3.10 per doz.; same, 1%-in., 
3.40 per doz. Plain glass drawer knobs, 
brass mounting, iron screw, %-in., $2.50 per 
doz.; same, 1-in., $2.75 per doz.; same, 1%%- 
in., $3.10 per doz.; same, 1%-in., $3.40 per 
doz, 

Lanterns.—There has been a little 
let-up in the scarcity of this item. The 
demand continues, but jobbers have 
been a little more fortunate in getting 
stock. 


Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, $14.75 
per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, $18.50 
per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 per doz. 
Little Wizard lanterns, $11.75 per doz. 
Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, $19 per 
doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, enamel 
finish, $25 per doz. Imperial platform lan- 
terns, $9.75 each. 


Leader Hooks.—New prices given 
last week will probably continue for 
some time. Stocks are good, but the 
demand is only fair. Again it might 
be added that a building boom will have 
a real effect on this line. 


Leader hooks, wrought iron, plain, 2-in. 
pipe, 80c. per doz.; for 3-in. pipe, 95c. per 
doz.; for 4-in. pipe, $1.25 per doz., and for 
6-in. pipe, $1.65 per doz. Same, tinned, 
2-in. pipe, $1.20 per doz.; for 3-in. pipe, 
$1.50 per doz.; for 6-in. pipe, $2.50 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—There has been evi- 
dence of a strengthening of the oil mar- 
ket during the past week. This may 
also be said of the raw material market. 
Oil is variously quoted at a somewhat 
higher level than a week ago. Al- 
though the volume of oil business con- 
tinues small, it is showing enlargement. 
The latest quotations show less differ- 
entials than at any time during the past 
six months. 


Carload lots, linseed oil, are quoted at 
from 69 cents to 70 cents per gal. In lots 
of more than 5 bbl. at 75 cents to 77 cents; 
5 bbl. lots, or fess, 80 cents per gal. Boiled 
oil is 2 cents extra. Double boiled oi! 3 
cents extra. Oi! in half bbl. lots 5 cents 
per gal. additional. 


Nails.—There is practically no de- 
mand for nails in a steady, profitable 
way. A few kegs are sold here and 
there, and one local jobber boasted of 
selling a carload and a half since the 
first of the year. This was considered 
very good. Most jobbers have large 
stocks. Price cutting still continues in 
some circles. The prices given here 
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represent the. average range of price 
given by what mignt be called the lead- 
ing legitimate jobbers. 


For wire nails the prices range from $4.25 
to $5, base, per keg. For cut nails prices 
range from $6 to $6.50, base, per keg. 

Copper wire nails,5 lb. to a box, 1 in., 
49c. per lb.; 1% in., 48c. per Ilb.; 1% in., 
2 in., 2% in., 3 in., 47c. per lb. Copper cut 
nails, 5 Ib. boxes, 1% in., 50c. per Ib.; 2 in., 
2% in. and 3 in., 49c. per Ib. 


Naval Stores.—Naval stores in gen- 
eral are still suffering from a decided 
dullness. There is no activity in this 
line at all. 

Turpentine, on a yard basis, is available 
at 56/2 cents per gal. It will be noted that 
this price is only 9 cents over that of 
August, 1914. Rosin, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
to a bbi., yard, all grades with the excep- 
tion of WW and WG, are quoted at $7. 
WW is $7.50 and WG $7.25. 

Rope and Twine.—Business in rope 
is very poor, though prices are firm. 
The demand for twine still continues, 
as do the prices. 

Manila rope, 20 cents per lb. Sisal, No. 1 
grade, 15 cents per Ib. Sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13 cents per lb. Hardware grade, manila 
rope, 17 cents per lb. Bolt rope, 24 cents 
per Ib Lath yarn, first grade, 12 to 17 
cents per lb. Jute twine, wrapping, best 
grade, 21 to 24 cents. India hemp twine, 
No. 6 grade, 17 to 20 cents. 

Screws.—Some sizes are scarce, but, 
taken as a whole class of products, the 
local supply of screws is adequate to 
fill the slight demands. 

Assorted wood screws, bright, 12c. per Ib.; 
dowel screws, 1% in., bright iron, 38c. per 
gross; same, 2 in., 55c. per gross; metal side 
knob screws, iron blued, 38c. per gross; 
same in brass, 95c, per gross; assorted iron 
set screws, packed in boxes of 50, $1.10 per 
box; same, in boxes of 100, $2.25 per box; 
hexagon head cap screws, assorted in boxes 
of 50, $1.70 per box; same, in boxes of 100, 
3.50 per box; flat head, bright, 70 per cent 
and 20 per cent in gross lots, 70 per cent 
and 15 per cent in less than 10 gross lots; 
same, galvanized, 524%—15 per cent; round 
head iron screws, blued, 65 per cent and 20 
per cent in 10 gross lots; same, nickeled; 
55 ver cent—15 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 57% per cent—15 per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 60 per cent—15 per cent; 
round head nickeled brass screws, 6244 per 
cent—15 per cent; machine screws, iron, 
66% per cent; same, brass, 50 and 10 per 
cent; thumb screws, list plus 30 per cent; 
iron set screws, 6 in., 60 per cent and 10 
per cent; %-in., 60 per cent. 

Shovels.—Not very much in demand, 
but firm in price. Stocks are sufficient. 

Maynard pattern, No. 2 size, solid socket 
shank, high carbon steel, full polished, 
square and round point, D handle, $18.94 
per doz. Round point D and long handles, 
full polished, plain back, No. 2 size, $14.76 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

410 Unity Building, 

Boston, Feb. 19, 1921. 
‘TAKEN as a whole, the hardware 

business in this section of the coun- 

try has further improved since last re- 
ports. Additional revisions in prices 
are noted, but most of these concern 
unimportant items and affect the hard- 
ware jobber more than they do the 
retail dealer, although they will, of 
course, reflect on the latter sooner or 
later. 

The unsettled condition of mill prices 
has had a tendency to slow up local 
business in the heavy hardware field, 
yet even here the various houses man- 
age to keep fairly busy in one way 
or another. The mill supply lines are 
moving in larger volume, especially the 
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per doz.; same, with square point, $15.78 
per doz.; Bakers’ shovel, black steel blade, 
riveted back, 6-ft. handle, $25 per doz.; 
same, with 8-ft. handle, $27.50 per doz. 

Stove Pipes.—iuis line will soon be 
out of season, according to the calen- 
dar. The mild weather in this territory 
has already stopped all sales of stove 
pipe in larger quantities. Here and 
there small orders are received. Prices 
are the same; and probably will not 
change. 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 12 
lengths to the bundle, 4-in., $2.75 per doz. 
lengths. Same, 5-in., $3.25 per doz. lengths. 
Same, 6-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths. 

Elbows, black iron, No. 28 gage, 1 doz. to 
a bundle, 4-in., $2.40 per doz. Same, 5-in., 
$2.70 per doz. Same, 6-in., $3.35 per doz. 

‘lrowels.—Dealers seem to be very 
mach iiterested and are buying trowels 
in fairly large lots. Other garden tools 
are going good at this time. Prices are 
firm. 


Heavy one piece steel blade, 5% in., half 
polished and enameled maroon stained han- 
dle, $1.25 per doz. 6-in. tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, $1 per doz. 1 piece 
heavy gage cold rolled steel, 11% in. over 
all, blue finish, $2.50 per doz. English pat- 
tern, 6 in. forge steel blade, polished and 
enameled, length over all 13% in., $3 per 
doz. 6 in. solid socket, forge steel, full 
polish, grip handle, $7.51 per doz. 

Wire Goods.—The indication of a 
possible shortage of high-grade screen 
wire cloth is even more in evidence this 
week, yet the same prices continue. 

Square mesh wire cloth, New York stock: 
2x 2 mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 2% x 2% 
mesh, $5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3x3 mesh, $5.75 
per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.: 
5 x 5 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.; 6 x 6 mesh, 
$6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8 mesh, $7 per 100 
sq. ft. 

For 50 lineal ft. rolls, add 15c. per 100 
sq. ft. 

Add %c. per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 in. and wider than 48 in. 

Annealed wire, galvanized in stones of 12 
Ib. each, are quoted per 100-lb. lots at: No. 
16 gage, $10.50: No. 17 gage, $11; No. 18 
gage, $11.50; No. 19 gage, $12.15; No. 20 
gage, $12.85; No. 24 gage, $14. Same, plain, 
No. 16 gage, $7.50: No. 17,gage, $8: No. 18 
gage, $8.50: No. 19 gage, $9; No. 20 gage, 
$9.50: No. 24 gage, $11.50. 

Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 100 
lb. for both 3 point 4 in. and 4 point 6 in 
2tibbon wire is $8.75 per 100 Ib. Twist wire, 
12 gage, is $7 per 100 Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
from New York stock, $3.30 per 100 sq. ft.; 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
Bright galvanized wire and copper edge 
(pearl wire), 12 mesh, $450 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14 mesh, heavy. $6 per 100 sq. ft. Copper 
wire, 14 mesh, $10.50 per 100 sq. ft. Poultry 
netting, f.o.b. New York, is 35 per cent off. 
Poultry netting staples in 100 Ib. kegs, $9 
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heavier goods, such as chucks, anvils, 
etc., the average concern here reporting 
day to day sales now running ahead of 
those for the corresponding periods last 
month. To be sure there is still room 
for improvement in business. The fact 
remains, however, that progress is’ be- 
ing made on the up side. The shelf 
hardware firms are doing much better 
than the two previously mentioned, 
their sales not only exceeding those 
for the like period in 1919, but 1920 
as well. The improvement here is all 
the more gratifying in view of the fact 
that we are nearing March 1, when the 
spring buying movement is scheduled 
to set in in volume. 

The retail trade, generally speaking, 
as the aforementioned business sug- 
gests, are doing comparatively well. 
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P. S.—1. Autostrop safety razor 
blades are listed at $1 for a package 
of 10 and 50 cents for a package of 5, 
both prices subject to a discount of 25 
per cent. It will be noted that these 
blades are no longer put up in packages 
of a dozen and half dozen. 

2. Steel casters, with polished iron 
wheels, are taking a discount of 30 per 
cent, while lignum vitae are taking 40 
and 5. Perfection molasses gates take 
a discount of 40 and 10 per cent. Zinced 
oil cloth binding takes a discount of 
50 and 10 per cent. 

3. The Penn Hardware Co., Reading, 
Pa., maker of locks and builders’ hard- 
ware, recently announced a reduction 
averaging approximately 20 per cent 
throughout its entire line. 

4. Through an error caused by mis- 
information it was recently announced 
in this report that the Majestic Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., had made 
a reduction of $30 on its entire line of 
family ranges. Instead, a decline of 
$15 was made by the Majestic Manufac- 
turing Co., and, in making this decline, 
it also asked its agencies to make an 
additional reduction of $15. 

5. The United States Handle Co., 
Piqua, Ohio, manufacturer of farming 
tool handles, recently announced that 
it will guarantee its prices against its 
own decline up to date of shipment, 
and that dealers are safe in ordering 
now, advising, moreover, that orders 
should be marked with shipping dates 
satisfactory to the dealer covering 
goods for present season’s requirements 
for delivery during spring. 

“It is worthy of consideration,” the 
announcement also states, “especially 
in view of price reductions in certain 
lines, that it is impossible to compare 
prices of handles with commodities 
made partly or wholly of metals or 
other materials, for while there is al- 
most unlimited supply of metals, cotton 
and other materials which are con- 
stantly being produced, the supply of 
ash logs from which handles are made 
is becoming scarcer from year to year, 
and a tree once cut is seldom if ever 
replaced.” 


Their purchases from the shelf hard- 
ware jobbers cover a wide range of 
merchandise and show a steadily in- 
creasing number of each item ordered, 
which is generally construed as return- 
ing confidence in the future. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the size of some orders 
placed with the wholesale trade of late 
suggests a return, within the near fu- 
ture, to practically normal conditions, 
insofar as these particular companies 
are concerned. Unusual interest is 
shown in retail hardware circles in the 
annual convention to be held in Boston 
next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and there is every indication thjs affair 
will be the most successful ever held 
by the New England association. 
Automobile Accessories.—Apropos of 
what was said here last week regard- 
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ing the increased usage of automobile 
trucks and opportunities for retail 
hardware dealers to increase sales of 
automobile accessories, it is interest- 
ing to note that more than 100,000 
trucks operated under New England 
registration in 1920. Of this number 
23,937 were registered in Connecticut, 
7600 in Maine, 51,386 in Massachusetts, 
4431 in New Hampshire, 9768 in Rhode 
Island and 2915 in Vermont, the total 
representing about one-ninth of all 
trucks registered in the United States 
last year. In Massachusetts alone 
truck registration increased approxi- 
mately 9500 last year. Of the twenty- 
five companies granted Massachusetts 
charters last week, five were to garages 
and two to accessories concerns. In 
other words, about one-tHird of these 
companies represented the automobile 
accessories business in some form. Cer- 
tain it is, then, that others have faith 
in the future of this class of business. 


Barbed Wire.—Running true to pre- 
dictions, there has been an unusually 
good demand for barbed wire, and some 
of the wholesale houses actually are 
short of stock. In certain cases, it is 
stated, the accumulation of retail or- 
ders is larger than it has been before 
at this time in several years. It will 
be recalled it was practically impos- 
sible to get barbed wire, so busy were 
the manufacturers in attending to the 
war departments of various countries. 
Naturally stocks in retail distribution 
hands dwindled to almost nothing. Last 
year the manufacturers had consider- 
able difficulty in securing raw mate- 
rials and therefore were backward in 
deliveries, consequently little opportu- 
nity presented itself to the distributor 
to accumulate any noticeable amount 
of stock. It is believed, therefore, a 
considerable hole exists in the retail 
field for the manufacturer to fill. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Galvan- 
ized cattle wire, reels, $5.75 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized cattle cable, $5.75. Galvanized 
barbed wire, 80 rod reels, $4.90 per reel; 
en $4.48 f.0.b. Boston. Staples, $5.75 per 
100 . 


Barrows.—An improvement in the 
movement of garden barrows out of 
local stocks is noted. To be sure, the 
retail hardware dealers are ordering 
in small lots, but the aggregate of or- 
ders makes quite an encouraging show- 
ing. According to advices from manu- 
facturers received locally, there is lit- 
tle likelihood of any further price 
change within the next few months, 
at least. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Garden 
barrows, standard makes. good quality, 
No. 3, $7.50 each; No. 5, $7.85 each; No. 4, 
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The Present Value of Market Reports 


Never before in the hardware history have markets been as important as they are at 
Your record of 1920 will be equalled only by close application of 


$6.50 from the store or $5.75 from the 


tactory. 

Baseball Goods.—Contrary to expec- 
tations, one of the manufacturers of 
baseball bats has made a reduction in 
prices, which on some numbers amounts 
to considerable. This change is based 
on manufacturing costs and was not 
made with any intention of stimulating 
business, for there are comparatively 
few bat makers in this country, and 
they very nearly always have about 
all the business they can handle com- 
fortably. Local jobbers are looking for- 
ward to a good spring movement of 
baseball goods. In fact, they say ad- 
vance orders for bats, gloves, etc., 
strongly suggest a good business. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The market on bolts 
and nuts continues unsettled, but 
largely because of the competition 
among local jobbing houses for what 
little business is available. Stocks here 
are large and every wholesale firm nat- 
urally is anxious to reduce same as 
fast as possible, which accounts for the 
competition. The New England makers 
of bolts and nuts report business as 
quiet and the outlook for prices un- 
settled, due to the condition of the steel 
market. Most of them are running on 
greatly reduced schedule, and in some 
instances are practically shut down. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller 
and shorter cut threads, 45 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C T D nuts, all sizes 25 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list, net; common 
carriage bolts, all sizes, 37% per cent dis- 
count; Eagle carriage bolts, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; stove bolts, large lots, 6% 
per cent discount, small lots, 55 per cent 
discount; bolt ends, 40 per cent discount; 
tire bolts, 50 per cent discount. 

Nuts, H P square blank and square 
tapped, list, net: C P C and T squared 
blank and tapped, list, plus 1c.; extras of 
le. to 5c. per lb. are charged for less than 
keg lots; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 60 
per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 60 per cent discount; machine screw 
nuts, iron, list; machine screw nuts, brass, 
25 per cent discount. 


Casserole Frames.—One of the lead- 
ing makes of casserole frames has been 
reduced 20 cents to 35 cents each on the 
list, and a similar revision in local quo- 
tations is noted. ' 

Clocks —A New England manufac- 
tfrer of clocks has issued a new list 
which shows some advances and some 
declines in list prices, with more of the 
latter than the former. The local mar- 
ket is well supplied with the standard 
makes now, the manufacturers having 
caught up with business. Jobbers say 
the movement out of stock is very sat- 
isfactory, all things considered. 

Files—The manufacturers of files 
some time ago filled al] back orders. 
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Then came a period of inactivity. Ac. 
cording to latest reports a slight im- 
provement in the demand is noted by 
them, but it comes entirely from do. 
mestic consumers and therefore is slow, 
The export demand for files has dropped 
to small proportions, and because of 
foreign exchange market conditions 
there is little likelihood of any mate- 
rial increase for many months. The 
manufacturers, nevertheless, are en- 
couraged by the returning confidence 
on the part of the domextic consumer, 
and by the end of another month they 
hope to see conditions nearer normal 
than they have before this year. As 
to prices, there seems little likelihood 
of any change within the immediate 
future. The price of files during the 
war did not advance nearly as fast or 
as much as did that quoted for most 
things, consequently the reaction nat- 
urally will be slower than it is in other 
classes of merchandise. The local mar- 
ket reflects the improved demand men- 
tioned by manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files, 
Nicholson and Black Diamond, 40 and 10 
per cent discount; Great Western Arcade, 
American, 50 and 5 per cent discount; 
Swiss, list plus 15 per cent; Chelsea hand 
cut, list plus 20 per cent. Rasps—Heller. 
70 per cent discount; Superior, 75 and 5 
per cent discount. 

Horseshoes.—Some of the local job- 
bing houses, anxious to cut down 
stocks, are offering horseshoes at re- 
duced prices, consequently the market 
is unsettled. Insofar as the manufac- 
turers are concerned, no changes in 
prices have been made. The demand 
for stock is only fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard 
makes in 100-lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg base. 
Base prices are for No. 2 or larger. To 
Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the 
base price is $7.25 per 100 Ib. keg. No 
freight is allowed on store shipments. 

Fancy shoes.—Side weights, $12.50 per 
keg: track side weights, $12.75; toe weights, 
$11.25; steel shoes, ; toe creased, 
$8.25; side wear, ; caulked, $9.75; 
extra light caulked, $10.75; iron counter- 
sunk, $8.75; steel countersunk, $10,50; tips 
$9.75; light driving, $9.75; featherweights, 
$9.75; mule, $8.50; all assorted shoes, 50c. 
per keg extra. 


Welded Toe Caulks.—Dull, $2.25 per box, 
sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; sharp hee!, 
2.75. 


Iron and Steel.—Reports of inde- 
pendent mills offering iron and steel 
at prices under those quoted by the 
United States Steel Corporation have 
slowed up what little business there 
was in this market, according to the 
jobbers. There is, of course, odds and 
ends moving ail the time, but the gen- 
eral situation is anything but encour- 
aging. Jobbers are taking the same 
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attitude as their customers, and are 
not placing business with the mills. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

jron.—Refined, $3.75 per 100 Ib. base; 
y% and fx-in. round and square, $5.50; 
best refined iron, 5.50; Wayne, $8.50; band 
iron, $4.58; hoop iron, $5; Norway, $12. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.63 per 100 Ib.; 
base flats, $4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, 
plain, $3.63; twisted, $3.75; angles, chan- 
nels and beams,, $3.63 to $3.73; tire steel, 
$5 to $5.50; open-hearth spring steel, $6.50; 
crucible spring steel, $12; steel bands. 
$4.33 to $5.25; steel hoops, $5; cold rolled 
steel, $5.25 to $6; toe calk steel, $7. 

Quantity differentials, lots under 1000 Ib. 
of a size, 35c. per 100 Ib.; lots 1000 lb. to 
1999 Ib. of a size, 15c. 


Lamps.—One of the leading manu- 
facturers of bicycle lamps has issued 
a new list of prices which shows de- 
clines ranging from 15 cents to 50 cents 
each in list quotations, according to the 
style of the lamp. 


Nails.—A slight revision in prices on 
one make of galvanized nails has been 
made by the jobbing trade here, but 
the change is not generally considered 
of great importance. Local stocks of 


all kinds of nails are comparatively - 


large, but there is a good, steady de- 
mand all the time, consequently little 
concern is displayed over inventories. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, from the store, $4.35 base, 
f.ob. Boston; from the mill, in less than 
car lots, $3.60 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; coated 
wire nails, $5 per keg base; cut nails, $7 
per keg base, with the Tremont schedule 
of extra; galvanized cut nails, $10.50 per 
keg base, 


Push Pins.—The Moore Push Pin Co. 
has notified the jobbing trade here of 
an advance in prices for its products. 

Screws.— The demand for wood 
screws continues of small proportions, 
but individual orders for gross lots of 
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oe is more of a feeling of op- 
timism in the hardware trade than 
a few weeks ago and business is a little 
better. Jobbers in checking up their 
January sales found that they had done 
more business in that month than they 
had expected and they seem well satis- 
fied with the current volume of orders, 
considering general conditions. Some 
of the retail merchants report increased 
sales during the past week. 
_ The most important price change 
during the week was the reduction of 
25 cents per keg on nails and 25 cents 
per hundred pounds on wire. These 
reductions follow a corresponding re- 
duction made by some of the independ- 
ent mills. Barb wire has also been 
marked down. Another important an- 
nouncement is that jobbers are now 
authorized to take mill orders for fence 
In any quantities less than car lots. 
During the past two years, during 
which there was a shortage of fence 
much of the time, the fence sales were 
handled largely directly by the mills. 
Retailers continue to buy in small 
lots in order to take advantage of any 
price declines. Some demand is com- 
ing out for seasonable goods for spring 
from merchants who deferred buying 
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other kinds have superseded dozen lots. 
The number of machine shops, etc., 
that can be considered back in the 
prospective customer list is materially 
larger than it was during January. 


We quote from jobbers’ list: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis- 
count, flat head bled, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67% per cent 
discount, flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 62% per cent 
discount; round head nickeled, 55 per cent 
discount; flat head nickeled, 55 per cent 
discount; flat head galvanized, 22 per 
cent discount. 

Coach screws, 50 per cent discount; set 
screws, including headless, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 50 per cent discount; fillister, 20 
per cent discount; flat, round and button 
head, list; lag screws, 50 per cent discount; 
iron machine screws, flat and round head, 
50 per cent discount; fillister, 45 per cent 
discount; flat and round head brass, 40 per 
cent discount; fillister, 35 per cent discounc. 


Sheathing Paper.—The local market 
on good-grade sheathing paper is still 
on an $80-a-ton basis. Sentiment in lo- 
cal wholesale circles, however, has 
undergone a complete change since last 
reports. A week ago everybody was 
talking still lower prices. To-day it is 
the opinion of people generally cred- 
ited as authorities that the recent drop 
in prices was unwarranted in view of 
the fact that costs of raw material 
and labor have not declined. For that 
reason they are of the opinion there is 
a strong likelihood of a comeback in 
the market. 

Tacks.—One of the largest tack man- 
ufacturing interests has announced a 
reduction in prices. The local jobbing 
trade have not changed their quota- 
tions, but unquestionably will do so be- 
fore the close of another week. 
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in the late fall because they expected 
prices to go lower, but in the case of 
poultry netting, wire cloth and some 
other items they have not secured lower 
prices by waiting. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
The demand for tires and accessories 
is still slow, but the outlook for a 
good volume of business in the early 
spring is promising. The open winter 
has been to the advantage of the tire 
industry, and most of the large Akron 
tire companies report an increase in 
sales and have resumed operations at 
a more nearly normal basis. Some of 
the leading automobile manufacturers 
expect that their 1921 sales will be 50 
to 60 per cent of those during last year. 

Aluminum Ware.—The Buckeye Alu- 
minum Ware Co., Wooster, Ohio, has 
reduced prices on aluminum ware 10 
per cent. 

Axes.—Jobbers report a fair demand 
for axes for fall delivery. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Barb Wire.—A price reduction of 
from 10 to 15 cents per spool has been 
made on barb wire. The demand is not 
active, but a good volume of spring or- 
ders is expected. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks, 
in 80-rod spools, as follows: Cattle wire 
$4.10: hog wire, $4.49; American special, 
$3.15. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Further reductions 
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Tarred Paper.— The market on 
tarred paper appears to have steadied 
down on a basis of $69 a ton for good- 
grade stock. Not all of the producers 
met the change made by certain firms 
a week ago, and it is because of this 
fact the market here has grown steady. 

Weights.—The market on window 
weights has been cut about $5 a ton, 
according to prices just issued by 
nearby foundries. Local jobbing prices 
have not been changed, but will be 
within the next few days. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Window 
weights, 4c. per Ib.; from the foundry, 
f.o.b. Boston, $3.60 per 100 lb., base sizes. 

Wire Cloth and Netting.—All things 
considered, business booked by jobbers 
on wire cloth and netting is satisfac- 
tory. Some houses go so far as to 
predict 1921 sales of this class of mer- 
chandise will materially exceed those 
of 1920 or 1919. To date, according 
to the jobbers, the buying has been by 
the largest retail distributors. The 
smaller concerns will not be in the 
market until next month or later. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Wire Cloth.—Black, from the mill, $2.60 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; from the store, $2.75 
f.o.b. Boston. 

Window Netting.—Galvanized cellar win- 
dow netting, hardware grade, 12 to 24-in., 
6%4c. per sq. ft.; 24 to 48-in., 6c. per sq. ft. 

Poultry Netting.—Factory shipments, 40 
per cent discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; from 
the store, 35 per cent discount, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton. 

Zine.—The local market on sheet zinc 
is / cent per lb. lower at 13 cents base. 
This change in prices was rather un- 
expected by jobbers here. 

We Sheet 
zine 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
in full casks, 13c. per Ib 


in bolt and nut prices have been made 
by jobbers who wish to reduce present 
stocks, and as a result retailers are 
now able to replenish their stocks at 
attractive prices. Sales are fair. 

Jobbers quote: Large machine bolts, 50 
to 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; small 
machine bolts, cut thread, 50 and 10 to 60 
off list; rolled thread, 60 to 60 and 5 per 
cent off liat; carriage bolts, cut thread, 
40 to 45 per cent off list; rolled thread, 45 
to 50 per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The demand 
for builders’ hardware is showing some 
improvement, and retailers are now 
placing orders with jobbers for staple 
lines. The building outlook for the 
coming season looks fairly promising. 
Orders are being taken at the recent 
price reductions. 

Chain.—A price reduction of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent has been made on 
coil, halter, tieout and porch swing 
chain. 

Common Chain.—The market is quiec 
and prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote % in. common 
1014c. per Ib. and % in. at 9%c. per Ib 
tock shipment 


Cast Iron Pipe Fittings.—A large 
Alabama manufacturer of cast iron 
pipe fittings has reduced prices 7/2 per 
cent. Other manufacturers, so far, have 
made no reductions. 

Fence.—Jobbers are now permitted 
to take orders for fence for mill ship- 


chain at 
for 
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ment in any quantities less than car 
lots. This is stimulating the demand, 
which is now fairly good: Fence sales 
during the past year or two were rather 
light, owing to the shortage. 

Jobbers quote fence prices f.ob. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: 58 per cent off list for 
full cars; 57 per cent off list for 1000 rods 
or over; 56 per cent off list for less than 
1000 rods. 

Garden Tools.—Some orders are now 
being placed for garden tools by re- 
tailers who deferred buying last fall 
because of the expectation of lower 
prices. Prices are unchanged. 

Garden Hose.—There is little activity 
in garden hose at present, as most re- 
tailers have placed orders to cover their 
season’s requirements. A further re- 
duction in prices is not expected for 
this season. 


Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
galvanized ware is very slow at pres- 
ent. No recent changes are reported 
in prices. 

Jobbers quote list prices on tubs: No. 1, 
$9.50 per doz.; No. 2, $10.50 per doz.; No. 3, 
$12.50 per doz., and 12 qt. pails at $3 to 
$3.25 per doz. and Red Band Pails at $8.64 
per doz. 

Japalac.—A slight reduction in the 
price of Japalac has been made, the 
manufacturer having increased the list 
price and enlarged the discount. 

Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
has slowed down. However, jobbers 
have a good volume of orders on their 
books for fall delivery. 

Jobbers quote No. 77 cold blast 
globe lanterns at $14 per doz. 

Motors.—The Robbins & Myers Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, has made a 10 per 
cent reduction, effective Feb. 14, on 
small electric motors. 

Nails and Wire.—wNail prices have 
been reduced 25 cents per keg and wire 
prices 25 cents per 100 lbs. Cement- 
coated nails have been reduced 50 cents 
per 100 Ibs. 


Jobbers quote nails at $3.75 per keg for 
less than car lots for stock shipment; $3.60 
per keg for less than car lots for mill ship- 
ment and $3.35 per keg for car lots for mill 
shipment. For shipment from stock, job- 
bers quote No. 9 annealed wire, $3.75 per 
100 Ibs.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $4.45 per 
100 Ibs.; cement coated nails, $3.50 per 100 
Ibs. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—Oil cook stoves are 
moving very slowly now, as most of 
the retail trade has already placed or- 


short 
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‘ENERAL developments in the heav- 
ier iron and steel products in the 
past week, also in the lighter forms of 
iron and steel, have not been encourag- 
ing, but, if anything, were of such a 
character as to indicate that the real 
break in iron and steel prices has come, 
the whole market showing a decidedly 
softer tendency, while in some impor- 
tant lines, such as pig iron, bars, plates 
and shapes, there were sharp breaks in 
prices, making certain in the trade what 
had been only rumors for the past sev- 
eral weeks. In our report of last week 
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ders for spring delivery. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers quote the Kerogas type of cook 
stove as follows: Two-burner, $12.50; 3- 
burner, 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloths.— 
The demand for poultry netting and 
wire cloth is light at present, although 
some orders are being placed by retail- 
ers who did not buy last fall because 


The Time to Stock 


The spring season is 
nearly here and with it 
customers for many house- 
hold wants. Watching the 
ever changing markets 
will keep your stock al- 
ways in shape and ready 
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they expected prices to go down. The 
market is firm and jobbers do not look 
for a reduction this season. 


Jobbers quote as follows: Poultry netting 
45 per cent discount f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 
mill shipment and 40 to 40 and 5 per cent 
discount for shipment from stock for gal- 
vanized weaving black wire cloth, $2.75 
per 100 sq. ft. for shipment from stock, 
and $2.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh for mill ship- 
ment; white metal and galvanoid wire 
cloth, $3 per 100 sq. ft. for mill shipment 
and $3.25 for stock shipment; bronze wire 
cloth, $9.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


Pruning Shears.—There is still a fair 
demand for pruning shears, although 
the pruning season has started. 

Jobbers quote: Pexto No. 50 pruning 
shears at $11 per doz.; No. 0, $6.25 per doz.; 
No. R. 65, $20 per doz. 

Rope.—Rope sales have fallen off 
after the quite active market that fol- 


_ lowed the recent price reduction. Prices 


are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote best grades manila rope 
at 19%c. per lb. for shipment from stock: 
sisal rope at 14%c. per lb. for shipment 
from mill, and 15c. per lb. for shipment 
from stock. ' 

Roofing Material—Some manufac- 
turers have advanced prices 5 per cent 
on smooth surface roofing. Prices on 
slate-surfaced roofing are unchanged. 


Sash Cord.—A further slight reduc- 
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we noted the fact that a large independ- 
ent steel interest, in an effort to bring 
out some real business, had offered steel 
bars at about 2 cents, steel plates at 
about 2.45 cents and structural shapes 
at 2.25 cents, these prices being from 
$2 to $4 per ton under those of the 
Steel Corporation, and which the latter 
has been holding firm since March 21, 
1919. The concern referred to as mak- 
ing these lower prices was the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Corporation, the 
company being one of the largest in- 
dependent steel concerns in the coun- 
try. The action of this concern in 
naming these lower prices was quickly 
followed by other independent steel 
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tion has been made in sash cord prices, 


Jobbers quote: Common No. 8 cord at 35c, 
per lb., and a better grade at 37c. per lb. 


Sleds.—Sled sales for fall delivery 
are still being made in good volume. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Retail prices established for Flexible 
Flyers are as follows: No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, 
$5; No. 3, $6.50; No. 4, $7. Retailers are 
allowed \ off from these prices. Prices on 
Lightning Guiders net to retailers are: No. 
19, $14.50 per doz.; No. 20, $16.25 per doz.; 
No. 21, $18.75 per doz.; No. 22, $21 per doz. 
Sled prices are guaranteed for the season. 


Step Ladders.—A 10-cent price re- 
duction has been made on step ladders, 


Jobbers quote 6 ft. common ladders out 
of stock at $3.50 each. 


Sheet Brass and Copper.—Prices on 
sheet copper have declined and jobbers 
now quote 16-0z., soft-rolled copper 
sheets at 29 cents per lb. The decline 
on sheet brass is approximately 1 cent 
per Ib. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—There is a 
moderate demand for stove pipe and 
elbows, but sales are lighter than a 
year ago. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote 28-gauge, 6-in. pipe at 
$4.75 per crate and 6-in. elbows at $1.80 
per doz. They are now taking orders for 
delivery up to July 1. 

Steel Sheets—Some of the sheet 
mills have reduced prices $3 or more 
per ton, but no reduction has been made 
as yet in jobber’s prices. 

Jobbers quote: No. 28 black sheets, 5.60c.; 
No. 28 galvanized, 6.95c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed, 4.55c. 

Turnbuckles. — Turnbuckle prices 
have declined about 10 per cent. Job- 
bers quote 1-in. and smaller turn- 
buckles, with stubs, at 20 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Wrought Washers.—Prices on 
wrought washers have declined 50 cents 
per 100 Ibs. 

Washing Machines.—The Altorfer 
Bros. Co., Peoria, Ill., has reduced prices 
on its “Dolly” type of electric washing 
machines, effective March 4. The resale 
list price on the single tub machine 
has been reduced from $110 to $100, and 
on the double tub machine from $140 
to $125. This company is bringing out 
a new ironer that is either to be driven 
from the washing machine motor or 
from a 1/6-h.p. motor. No change has 
been made in prices on the company’s 
line of cylinder type of washing ma- 
chines. 


companies, and today these lower prices 
are being named by all the independent 
steel companies. The amount of new 
business uncovered by these lower 
prices has been small, and it is a ques- 
tion whether as much new business 
would not have developed had no cut 
been made in prices at all. The main 
effect of these lower prices has been 
to make the raw material buyers !ook 
for still lower figures, and the whole 
steel market is more unsettled now 
than it has been at any time since the 
readjustment in the steel market 
started. ; 

So far the Steel Corporation has rig- 
idly adhered to its March 21 schedule 
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of prices of nearly two years ago, but 
whether it will continue to do so is a 
matter for the future. The Steel Cor- 
poration is said to have enough busi- 
ness on its books now to give it work 
on the present reduced schedule of op- 
erations for some months ahead, but 
at the same time it is a fact that many 
cancellations of contracts are being 
made. The statement that the cuts of 
2 to $5 per ton made in prices by 
the independent steel companies has 
not brought out much new business is 
borne out by the fact that nome of the 
independent steel companies has been 
able to increase its operations, even 
to slight extent. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict the independent steel companies 
are running from 25 to 35 per cent of 
capacity, in the Wheeling district from 
20 to 25 per cent and in the Youngs- 
town district operations are on a basis 
of not over 25 per cent, with the ex- 
ception of the pipe and tube mills, 
which are running nearly full. The 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries are also 
losing ground; last week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., operating its 
sheet mills to only 70 per cent, and 
tin plate mills went down from 80 to 
about 70 per cent. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. put out two more blast furnaces, 
but the National Tube Co. is running 
its pipe and tube mills nearly full, its 
output and shipments being heavier 
than its new business, so that in the 
near future this large concern will also 
have to curtail. 

In a general way prices on steel bars, 
plates, sheets, structural shapes and on 
nearly all lines of finished steel are 
from $2 to $5 per ton lower than a week 
ago, but the amount of new buying is 
very little, if any, heavier. In the past 
week nearly all grades of pig iron went 
off close to $5 per ton, but the amount 
of iron being sold in the open market 
is relatively small. 

In spite of all the above unfavorable 
developments, there is a feeling in the 
trade that by April there will be dis- 
tinct betterment in the situation, and 
that the volume of business will be 
much better. This is a big country, 
consumption is steadily going on, the 
financial situation is sound, and once 
buyers get confidence that prices are 
about at bottom then there will be a 
volume of business that will give the 
mills and workshops full employment, 
and the whole country will have en- 
tered upon a period of prosperity that 
will last for some years. Predictions 
were freely made last fall that early 
in this year there would be many busi- 
ness failures, but these have not ma- 
terialized to any great extent. In addi- 
tion, with heavy crops this year, it will 
be hard to hold back prosperity. The 
new administration is expected to cor- 
rect some of the present unsatisfactory 
conditions existing in business, and it 
is confidently believed it will not fail 
in this respect. The present readjust- 
ment in values of all kinds was bound 
to come, and it is proceeding in a satis- 
factory way to the large business in- 
terests. Labor is doing its share in 
nearly all lines, and it is firmly be- 
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lieved that the worst of the situation 
has already passed. 

Reports from the jobbing and retail 
hardware trades are much more encour- 
aging taan from the heavy iron and 
steel trace. Some of the large jobbers 
aud retalle:s in the Pittsburgn district 
say that their business in february 
Showed a lhilce increase over January, 
and they are very much encouraged. 
The reauctions in mosi lines of haru- 
ware have not been so violent, allowing 
the jobbers and retailers to work off 
to some exteat tue stocks of goods they 
had on hand when the decline in prices 
started, and this has prevented heavy 
losses and also has allowed the placing 
of new orders for some lines of goods 
in which stocks were running low. One 
large hardware jobber in this city has 
been buying quite freely of jate, stating 
that, while he may be on the wrong 
track and may have to take a loss on 
some of the goods he is buying, yet 
he feels that there is going to be plenty 
of business before long and he wants 
to be prepared for it when it comes. 

Price changes on hardware in the 
past week have been unimportant. On 
some lines there have been reductions 
averaging about 10 per cent, but on 
one or two lines there have been ad- 
vances, notably in lawn mowers, on 
which prices named by several large 
makers are nearly 50 per cent higher 
than last year. The explanation of the 
latter is that the mowers were made 
up last year at high costs for steel and 
labor, and the higher prices are neces- 
sary if the manufacturers are to have 
a profit. It is said that stocks of hard- 
ware being carried by jobbers and re- 
tailers are lighter than for years, so 
that if there should be further declines 
in prices they are prepared for them, 
and will not have to take heavy losses. 
Reports made by the delegates to the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania- 
Atlantic Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held in Philadelphia last 
week, are that there was plenty of op- 
timism displayed by the members, and 
the belief was pretty general that in 
a short time not only the hardware 
trade, but all other lines of business 
would be in much better shape than 
now. Sentiment has a good deal to do 
with business, and now is a mighty 
good time to be optimistic, but at the 
same time to display what is known 
as good business sense. The country 
is all right, and will soon be on its feet 
better in every way than ever before. 

Automobile Accessories.—Changes in 
this line, either in prices or in volume 
of business in the past week, were un- 
important. On most lines of acces- 
sories prices are steady, but dealers 
are watching the situation closely and 
are not inclined to stock up too heavily 
on any lines until the general business 
situation is clearer. While makers of 
most lines say that prices cannot go 
any lower as long as raw materials and 
labor remain where they are, yet it 
would not be surprising if lower prices 
on some lines are made by the makers 
in the near future. In the past week 
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there was a reduction of about 10 per 
cent on one of the popular lines of 
storage batteries. The very mild 
weather so far this winter has de- 
creased the sale of winter accessories, 
notably chains, electric heaters and 
other goods that are in brisk demand 
when the weather is cold and there is 
plenty of ice and snow. 

Axes.—Local dealers are not doing 
much in new sales just now, as the de- 
mand for axes is quiet. We quote from 
jobbers’ stocks f. o. b. Pittsburgh: 

Single bitted first quality black axes, 
3 lbs, to 4 lbs., $17.50 base; second quality 
black unhandled axes obtainable at special 


price of $10 per doz. base; handled axes 
$3 to $5 extra according to grade. 


Builders’ Hardware.— Nearly all 
makers of builders’ hardware have sent 
out notices to the trade of a general 
reduction of about 10 per cent in prices. 
The Sager Lock Co., North Chicago, 
and the Burrows Lock Co., Lockport, 
Ill., have sent out new discounts under 
date of Feb. 12, showing a general re- 
duction of about 10 per cent on their 
full lines of locks. Retailers report the 
new demand for builders’ hardware as 
quiet, due to the dullness in building 
operations all over the country. The 
building situation in the Pittsburgh 
district is very quiet and has been for 
some months. Carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers and other labor used in new 
buildings do not seem disposed to 
meet the situation as it exists to-day, 
and this is holding back new work here 
very much. Only last week the brick- 
layers here refused to accept any re- 
duction in their wages, in spite of the 
fact that they are getting $12 per day 
for an 8-hour day, with double time 
for overtime, Saturday afternoon work 
and for Sundays or holidays. Cement 
finishers and hoisting engineers have 
been asked by their employers to accept 
a material reduction in wages to stimu- 
late new building, and are to give an 
answer about March 1. It is hard to 
understand how intelligent men can 
stand in their own light in this way, 
as it is certain that until costs of build- 
ing come down materially there will be 
very little new building done. 

Chain.—Makers say that the recent 
reduction in prices on nearly all grades 
of chain have stimulated the new de- 
mand to some extent, but it is expected 
to be larger in the near future. Makers’ 
prices in large lots remain as given 
in our report last week, and are as 
follows: 

BB 
$13.25 
12.25 


10.50 
9.25 


BBB 


Proof 


Copper Products.—The only manu- 
facturer of copper products in the 
Pittsburgh district, this being the firm 
of C. G. Hussey & Co., operating the 
Pittsburgh Brass & Copper Rolling 
Mills. reports that the new demand for 
its copper products is showing some 
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betterment, especially in the West, new 
business being larger now than in the 
last two months of last year. This 
concern is operating five days per week 
and has considerable orders ahead. 
Prices on copper in large lots are as 
follows: 
Quantity prices, mill lots: 


Copper wire rods, black net....14.00—14.50c 
CEP WITG; BOE e on. ociccdccccciosevns 15.75¢ 
NE MNS oii nah e ened 60s mans 21.25c 
GS IDS 6.60:0 es boa eeeeed eee de 20.25c 
COD DOCGOMIS «6 6.56 0:00.0 o:0:0 0650 ernes 29.75¢ 
CORRel FOUR, POWMA. «oo<000s0ss002 0% 19.50c 
Copper rods, square and rectangular 20.25¢ 


C. G. Hussey & Co. quote copper con- 
ductor pipe to the large trade at 40 
and 10 and 5 off list; elbows and shoes, 
10 per cent off list; copper nails, base, 
27 cents per lb., with usual extras, and 
copper boiler tube ferrells, 55 per cent 
off list. 


Firearms.—The manufacturers are 
now busy getting out goods for deliv- 
ery to the trade in the spring. Owing 
to the wave of crime that is so preva- 
lent everywhere, the new demand for 
revolvers is reported to be heavier than 
for a long time, many private citizens 
now either going armed or else having 
firearms in their homes that a few years 
ago would not have thought of taking 
such action. Most large makers of 
revolvers are said to be operating their 
plants to nearly full time, with con- 
siderable orders ahead. Prices on fire- 
arms were fixed last fall and are guar- 
anteed by the makers against decline 
over all of this year. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Jobbers and tinners report the new de- 
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TT jobbing market continues ac- 
tive. Spring goods are moving in 
volume. Total sales are below a year 
ago but the situation is considered 
healthy. Dealers are filling in depleted 
stocks and while large orders are the 
exception, buying of all kinds of goods 
is maintained, 

Prices show some small readjust- 
ments again this week. Howe spot- 
lights are off 30c. Champion plugs are 
down about 15 per cent. Axe prices 
are firm. 

Builders’ hardware is in the limelight 
with a ten per cent reduction on lock 
sets and all shelf builders hardware, 
butts and hinges have already taken a 
similar decline and are not affected by 
the readjustment in lock-set prices. 

Activity is noted in water coolers 
which are moving in much larger vol- 
ume than two weeks ago. Cream Sepa- 
rators are selling in large amounts. 
The demand for sheep shearing ma- 
chines is strongly felt. More interest 
is also reported in meat choppers and 
presses. Another lively item is curry 
combs. 

Collections are better. In fact, the 
whole hardware situation is more nor- 
mal than at any time this year. 
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mand better than for some time. Prices 
are firm; if there is any material de- 
cline in galvanized sheets it may affect 
prices on conductor pipe. 

Paints.—The fine weather of the past 
few weeks has stirred up some new 
demand in paints, which is said to be 
better now than for some months. In- 
dications are there will be considerable 
work done this spring, and a corre- 
spondingly heavier demand for paint- 
ers’ supplies is expected. 

Linseed oil is now quoted at 88c. per 
gallon in bbls. of 50 gallons. .Turpentine 
is 95c. per gallon in bbls. Mixed paints 
are held by jobbers to retailers at about $3 
per gallon. White lead has been reduced, 
and is now quoted by dealers to the small 
trade at $13 per 100 lb., with a reduction of 
10 per cent over this price in 500 Ib. lots. 
Varnish is being sold at about 40 per cent 
off list. 

Sheets.—The sheet metal market is 
weak. Some of the independent mills 
are cutting prices more or less, and 
this is also true of some jobbers. The 
demand is quiet, and the independent 
sheet mills, and also those of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., are stead- 
ily reducing operations. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and retailers are light, 
as they have been looking for lower 
prices for some time and have been 
curtailing purchases. 


Mechanics’ Tools.—There has been a 
general readjustment in prices of me- 
chanics’ tools. Some makers have re- 
duced prices about 10 per cent, while 
on other makes there has been an ad- 
vance of about 10 per cent. 


Lawn Mowers.—Several makers of 
leading grades of lawn mowers have 
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Automobile Accessories.—S m al] - 
quantity orders but more interest in 
the whole line is indicated. An occa- 
sional slight reduction in prices is 
noted. Stewart hand horns, however, 
have advanced 50c. to $4, the new 
price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: De Luxe long-handled standard jacks, 
$8.50 each; No. 1 standard jack, $3,25 each. 
Twin cylinder foot pump, $1.25 each; 
Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.10 each; Stewart 
hand horn, $4.00 each; Howe spotlights, 











: BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE 


The big season for 
builders’ hardware is here 
_ and with it your opportu- 
: nity to make many new 
> customers. Remember 
that paint goes hand in 
hand with builders’ hard- 
ware, so watch both mar- 
kets closely. 
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sent out new prices on their mowers 
for this year, and which show an ad. 
vance anywhere from 15 to 50 per cent 
over last year prices. S. P. Townsend 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J., who make the 
Flyer lawn mower, have advanced 
prices on this type of machine about 
50 per cent. 

Sash Weights.—Effective Feb. 15 
there was a further reduction in prices 
of sash weights of $5, or from $55 to 
$50 per ton. 


Sash Cord.—Sash cord is now being 
quoted by retailers at 25 cents per lb, 
the lowest price touched in some years, 
The peak of prices in sash cord was 
about 65 cents per Ib., so that there 
has been a decline of 40 cents per lb., 
due entirely to the sharp decline in 
prices of cotton. 


Wire Products.—Some _ independent 
wire mills have made a clean cut of $5 
per ton in prices on all wire products 
except wire nails. The Steel Corpora- 
tion price on wire nails to the large 
trade is $3.25, base, per keg, but some 
of the independent mills are offering 
nails as low as $3.10, base, per keg at 
mill. Jobbers have made reductions in 
their prices to meet the above, and are 
selling wire nails as low as $3.60 to 
$3.75 out of store to the retail trade. 
Bright basic and Bessemer wire is held 
at $3.00 to $3.25 in large lots at mill, 
a material decline over former prices. 
Jobbers have also made cuts in prices 
from store. Independent wire mills are 
said to be operating only to about 25 
to 35 per cent of capacity owing to 
the dull demand for wire products. 


$3.60 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
dozen pair and 33% off in lots of more 
than one dozen pair; Rid-o-Skid chains, 
$2 to $2.65 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 
3%, $2.50 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.05 
each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 each; Hercules 
Giant, 55c. to 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
27c. to 35c. each; Hercules Junior, 27c. to 
35c. each; A. C. Titan plug, 58c. each; A. C. 
Cico plugs, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 
50c. each; Champion O plugs, 50c. each; 
Champion heavy duty, 58c. each; United 
plugs, junior, 40c. each; Bethlehem spark 
plugs, special Ford type, quantities of 10 
to 1500, 46c. to 35c. each; standard porcelain 
type in same quantities, 56c. to 47c.; mica 
type, 78c. to 65c. 


Axes.—Usual buying, in reasonable 
amounts. Prices are the same. Black, 
unhandled axes are in demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single bitted unhandled first quality 
black, 3 Ibs. to 4 Ibs., $17.50 base; second 
quality black unhandled axes, $16.50 base; 
handled axes, $3 to $6 extra, according to 
grade. 


Alarm Clocks. — Manufacturers are 
making more goods than they did last 
year at this time but are still behind 
in orders. Prices remain firm and de- 
mand ahead of supply. 


Builders Hardware.—Aside from the 
decline of ten per cent in lock-sets and 
general shelf builders hardware no 
prices are changed. Butts, hinges are 
unchanged sinec the decline of ten per 
cent a few weeks ago. Manufacturers 
are receiving some business and jobbers 
are encouraged by inquiries to feel 
there will be a good season. 
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Chains.—The very recent manufac- 
turers’ price decline is now passed on 
by the jobber. It amounts to about ten 
per cent down. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago: *« in. proof coil chain, $10.50 per 100 
Ibs.; Tenso, lock link and American Weed- 
less coil chains, 45 per cent off list. 

Clipping Machines.—Spring business 
is felt. Prices are unaffected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
ago: Stewart No. 1 ball bearing horse 
clippers, inclosed type, list, $14; top plate, 
$1.25; botton plate, $1.75; Stewart No. 9 
ball bearing shearing machine, list, $22; 
horse clipping attachment for shearing 
machine, list, $9. Discount on all these 
items, 25 per cent. 

Cotton Gloves.—Prices are steady 
and sales are about normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Competitive grade knit wrist gloves, 
$1.25 doz.; heavy grade knit wrist gloves, 
$1.70 doz. pairs; heavy cotton gauntlets, 
$2.35 doz. pairs. 

Cutlery.—The needs of the country 
are still in excess of stocks. Selling is 
brisk. Prices show strength at the re- 
cent reductions of around 5 per cent. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The de- 
mand is very good. Prices are the 
same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Copper rivets and burrs, No. 7, 
straight sizes, 3lc. base. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Stocks are complete and the leading 
jobber can make prompt deliveries on 
this material. Prices have declined 
and seem steady at the lower figures, 
announced a few weeks ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint eaves trough, 
$5.70 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. corrugated 
conductor pipe, $6 per 100 ft.; 3-in. cor; 
rugated conductor elbows, $1.94 doz. 

Flint Paper.—The market continues 
unchanged. Stocks are in good shape 
with the jobber. Demand is fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: First quality flint paper No. 0, $5 
per ream; second quality No. 0, $4.50 per 
ream; first quality emery cloth No. 0, $30 
per ream. 

Files—Last month’s new prices con- 
tinue. Business is about normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files 40-10-5 per cent off 
list; New American, 50-10 per cent off; 
Diston, 50 per cent off; Black Diamond, 
40-10 per cent off. 

Furnace Scoops.—Demand is light. 
Prices show firmness. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Hollow black furnace scoops, $13 per 
doz.; riveted polished barn scoops, $18 
doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Something of an 
upward trend in buying and a steadi- 
ness in prices is seen. Stocks have been 
allowed to get very low and retailers 
are compelled to buy to meet consumer 
demand. First quality pails, tubs, boil- 
ers, etc., are in demand at unchanged 
figures. 

Glass.—Manufacturers are not caught 
up with old orders. Demand is fair. 
Prices rule strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 per 
cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; S. P. putty in 
190-Ib. kits, 4.90; commercial putty, $4.25; 
tilaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1 doz, toa 
package, 65c. per pkg. 
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Seeds and Garden Tools 


Every thrifty 
holder has a garden and 


house- 


he must cultivate it to get 
You 


sell him the seeds and the 


the desired results. 


tools this spring and give 
him “garden” 
later. 


service 
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Hatchets.—No price change. Job- 
bers have stocks of wanted numbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 2 extra quality broad hatchets. 
$24.20 per doz.; competitive grades, $17.25 
and up; warranted = shingling hatchets, 
$17.35 per doz.; competitive forged hatchets 
$10.25 per doz. 


Hammers.—Manufacturers sense a 
real pick up in business. Jobbers re- 
port considerable interest in hammers. 
Prices are unmoved. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 11% first quality shingling ham- 
mers, $15.50 per doz.; regular first quality 
16-oz. nail hammers, $14.75 per doz.; Com- 
petitive grade nail hammers, $12 per doz.; 
polished, $8 per doz., galvanized finish. 


Handles, Wood.—Nothing new to re- 
port. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz.: No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selection 
white second growth hickory axe handles, 
$6.30 per doz.; special white second growth 
hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Hose.—Interest in this item will in- 
crease from now on, it is said. A good 
volume of future orders have been re- 
ceived. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: %-in. good quality moulded reel 
hose, 16%c. per ft.; %-3 ply duck hose, 
good quality, 16c. per ft.; %-4 ply duck 
hose, good quality, 18%c. ft.; %-5 multiple 
hose, good quality, 14c. ft. 

Lanterns.—It is understood that the 
present prices of lanterns will be main- 
tained this year. Principal manufac- 
turers some weeks ago said there would 
be no change before June 1 and now 
announce the prospects are for con- 
tinued prices for 1921. It is explained 
that former prices were so low that 
profits were not shown during 1920. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 2 Dietz cold blast lanterns, $14.25 
doz.: with large founts, $15.75 doz.; best 
tubular lanterns, $9.25 doz.: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0, tubular, $7.80 doz. 

Lawn Mowers.—Reports are that 
there are no overstocks and the coming 
of spring will find a scramble for 
goods. Prices are as previously an- 
nounced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 17-in. Pennsylvania high wheel 
mower, $25.50 each; 17-in. Pennsylvania 
Junior mower, $27.20 each; 16-in. four- 
knife ball bearing, 19%-in. wheel mower, 
$12.60: 16-in. four-knife plain bearing, 
10%-in. wheel, $10.85 each; 16-in. four- 
knife ball bearing, 9-in. wheel, $10.85; 
16-in., four-knife, plain bearing, 9-in. wheel 
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three-kKnife, plain 
$7.60 each. 


mower, $9.45 each; 1-6 in., 
bearing, 8-in. wheel mower, 
Nuts and Bolts.—Some business has 
been stimulated by the recent reduc- 
tions. 
We quot 


cago: Large 
‘ent off list: 


from jobbers’ 

size carriage 

small sized, 40-10 per cent off 
ize machine bolts, 50 per cent 
sma size machine bolts, 50-10 per 
list; all stove bolts, 65-10 per cent 
50 per cent off list. 


lag screws, 


Nails.—Chicago’s leading hardware 
jobber maintains a base price of $4.15 
on common wire nails. Other Chicago 
general jobbers have just reduced 
prices to that mark. Many rumors are 
floating around about nail prices but 
reports of reductions seem premature 
as inquiries from several makers dis- 
close no change. The Chicago price is 
less than that maintained in other 
nearby jobbing centers. The supply is 
good and buying is rather restricted. 


Paints and Oils.—Prices quoted here 
are maintained by the principal exclu- 
sive jobbers in paint and oil materials. 
Linseed oil shows an upturn of 2c. to 
3c. over last week. Other material is 
unchanged except turpentine which has 
eased off another 4c. to the new level 
of 78c. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Strictly pure linseed oil, less than 
five barrels, 84c. raw, 65c. boiled; more than 
five barrels one delivery, raw 79c., boiled, 
8le. gal.; spirits turpentine in barrels, 78c. 
gal.; denatured alcohol in barrels, 75c. gal.; 
white lead in 100 lb. kegs, 13c. Ib.; dry 
paste in barrels, 7%c. per lb.; pure white 
shellac (4 lb. good) in gallon cans, $4 gal. 

Roller Skates.—A typographical er- 
ror caused roller skates to be reported 
at $2.25 for boys when the price should 
have been $2.55. Demand continues 
good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Boys ball bearing roller skates, $2.55 
pair; girls ball bearing roller skates, $2.65 
pair. 

Rope.—Prices given here cover the 
range of the local market on rope. 
There has been no change the past 
week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1, manila rope standard brands, 
19%c. to 20%c.; No. 2, 18%c. to 19%c.; No. 
1, sisal rope standard brands, 14%c. to 
154%c.; No. 2, 13%c. to 14%c. 

Steel Sheets.—No change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 28 gauge galvanized sheets, $7.10 per 
100 Ibs.; 28 gauge black sheets, $5.75 per 
100 Ibs. 

Screws.—Prices, which are 
ered high, remain in force. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocka, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Flat head bright, 70-20 per cent off 
list; round head blued, 6714-20 off list: flat 
head brass, 60-20 off list; round head brass, 
57%-20 off; japanned, 57%4-20 off list 

Solder.—The market is unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder in full cases, 
25c. per Ib.; less than case lots, 27c. per Ib. 

Sash Cord.—Sales are in fair volume 
at the newly announced price. No im- 
mediate price change is looked for. 


Stove Boards.—No letup in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocka, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per 
doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.;: 30 x ‘ 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz 


Sash Weights.—Some 
noted. Prices are unmoved. 


consid- 


demand is 
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Paint Material Prices as Quoted in New York—February 21, 1921 


February 24, 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Olive, denatured, bbl., Gum Shellac Black, Ivory ....---$ .15 @80 
table Oils— Per gal. ...eeereees $1.90@2.30  piamond I......--++:- $ .90@ .95 Lampblack ...........12 @40 
Raneet, Baw. nee -_ a Prime ..... .783@ — Fine Orange ........+. 65@ .68 Blue, Chinese .........60 @— 
ots, gal. ...--.++- -68@ — Palm, Lagos, in casks, A. O. Garnet ......-- .57@ .60 Blue, Prussian ........ 60 @— 
City, 5-bbl. lots, gal.... .72@ — spot per Ib......+.++6s *’@ — 
. 4 , a Soya Bean, bbl. Ib 7% @8 Button ......-000. ++eees nominal Blue, Soluble .........65 @— 
a ont 5 ae lots ne : ibys 5 imc Kala Button ............-nominal Blue, Ultramarine ....15 @40 
EE f oo 
Miscellaneous Te Fe eadeevenccese 53@ .57 Brown, American, Burnt 34@ 4 
tg ee OOF, as: on, ee 1.00@1.10 Brown, Sienna, Italian, 
fo. eo a, oe 140@1.45 Prime, White, ton......... 30@40 eer -68@ .70 Burnt and Powdered.. 7 @15 
OM ONee, 008 s.0 os 0s00:0 5000's 20@25 White and Red Lead, Ete. Turkey, Umber .......5 @6 
Cotton seed, Chalk, precipitate, per Ib...5@5% Ceara, = SU Ber Eeep.-... * es 
Bleachable .........-- 6 @— Heavy, per Ib..........- 4% @4% White Lead, Dry...... 8 @ 8% Green, Chrome ........ 37 @57 
Yellow Summer, Prime, ener ts 10%@ — Paris, Green, Bulk 
8%@ — China, Clay, domestic 
lo weercccccccoescce powdered, per ton......... — Red Lead, Dry......-- 9%@ 9% Arsenic ....++++++.-.32 @33 
fallow, acidless, gal... .78@ .82 Imported, powdered, per ton....35 Mie so Bays Ee 11%@ — oes cumin, No. ». eens 
Riles Witting, ger 500 tt a er aN \ 
Crude, bbl., gal....... .30@ .82 Commercial ........... 1.40@1.50 Zine nea tay ppemotcalt = 
Light peeseed, gal..... MMe “AEE sacierincnass 1.40@1.50 Oxide, Selected, per Ib. 9% @— Tuscan Red .-......... 22 pn 
Bleached Winter, gal... .48@ .50 Bx. Gilders ...........- 1.50@1.60 Red Seal ......+-+- seeeelO @10%H rere renee rs - @30 
Litharge, casks, per lb.. 8% @9 Green Seal .......-.--11 @11% Bee FEES sesessseovs 2.00@2.10 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbl., Pane 3 — White Seal .......++0- 12% @12% Commercial ....+.++... 20 @30 
N. Y¥., per Ib......+. 11%@12 Glues Buy Coteus Vermilion, English ....1.00@— 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.. .50@ .55 PM, GPl.. cisessccnees 1.40@1.80 Per Ib. Natural Red Oxide..... 4 @5 
Newfoundland, in bbl.. .55@ .60 Bone, Ib. ..seeeeeecreeees 23@ — Black, Carbon Gas....12 @30 Yellow, Chrome ....... 2 @- 
Corn, Refined, bbl., Ib. .10%@ .11 Spirits of Turpentine Black, Bone ..... --+» 5% @10 Ochre, French ...... eo tt 5 
@ 5% 
Crude, bbl., per Ib..... 8%@ 9 Pet Mil. POU. occ cic ces .60@ — Black, Drop ........+- 8 @15 Domestic ........+++.. 30 @50 
@ 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Broken cars, $60 per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; full cars, factory shipment, $55 per 
ton f.o.b. factory. 

Wheelbarrows.—The item is in the 
minds of dealers as a spring seller. 
Demand is about as usual. Prices are 
without change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wood barrows, $4 each; 
contractors steel tray angle leg barrows, 
$7 to $9 each, according to equipment; 
angle steel leg garden barrows, $6.50 each; 
No. 4 tubular barrows, $8 each. 


Washing Machines.—Manufacturers 
report lively interest and orders that 


3725 Colfax Ave, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ENERAL wholesale and retail hard- 
ware business can be termed as 
fair. 

The feeling of optimism is growing 
stronger each week, and conditions will 
undoubtedly improve with the opening 
of the spring season. 


The price tendency is, of course, 
downward. Changes, however, are com- 
ing gradually. Dealers can stimulate 
business greatly by putting declines in 
effect at once, rather than holding out 
for high prices, as the public will buy 
seasonable goods when the prices are 
right. 

One thing that makes business seem 
unusually dull to some retailers is that 
comparisons are based on the two best 
years in the history of the hardware 
business, rather than on an average 
pre-war year. January and February 
are always dull months in the hardware 
business in this territory. 

Builders’, Hardware.—There is very 


little actual improvement in building 
conditions up to the present time. Con- 
tractors have submitted to the building 
trades’ unions a proposition of reduced 
wages estimated at an average of 20 
per cent. If this is accepted it will go 
a long way toward revival of the build- 








indicate a good volume for them.in the 
first half of 1921. Retailers expect 
sales to be stimulated as the spring 
house cleaning season approaches. The 
price situation seems strong, with be- 
lief, however, that water power and 
hand machines may ease off slightly. 


Wire Goods.—There are no over- 
stocks of leading wire items and a good 
season is indicated by the volume al- 
ready booked by jobbers. Retailers 
were “out” most of last season on wire 
cloth and poultry netting and consum- 


TWIN CITIES 


ing industry, as the price of labor has 
been the most uncertain factor. 


Brads.—Sales are showing some im- 
provement along with other lines. Price 
remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
75 per cent from standard lists. 

Bolts.—The recent decline’ has served 
to stimulate business somewhat. It 
would seem that factory prices had 
been cut to the limit and it is doubtful 
if any further factory declines will be 
made. It would seem, however, that 
a further adjustment of jobbers’ prices 
should be made. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 40 per cent; large car- 
riage bolts, 35 per cent; small machine bolts, 
50 per cent; large machine bolts, 45 per 
cent; stove bolts, 65-5 per cent; lag screws, 
50-5 per cent. 


Churns.—Sales continué just fair for 
this season. Prices remain as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
‘Belle churns at 45 per cent from standard 
lists. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Jobbers’ sales show a grad- 
ual improvement with approach of the 
spring season. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-gage, 5-in., lap joint, sin- 
gle bead, $6.82 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 
28-gage, corrugated, 3-in., $6.93 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $1.94 per doz. 


Files.—Sales are running along on 


stocks: 








ers who were disappointed are likely to 
be in the stores for goods this year. 
Prices are steady and without probabil- 
ity of a decline. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: Black painted wire cloth, 12 mesh 
March 1 dating, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; poul- 
try netting March 1 dating, galvanized 
before weaving, 50 per cent off; galvanized 
after weaving, 45 per cent off; above prices 
are for factory shipment. From stock poul- 
try netting before weaving is 40-10 per cent 
off; after weaving, 40 per cent off: catch 
weight spool galvanized cattle and hog 
wire, $5 per spool; No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $4.15 per 100 lbs.; No. 8 galvanized 
plain wire, $4.85 per 100 Ibs, 





a par with other items of similar na- 
ture. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside and 
Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent, 

Galvanized Ware.—Market remains 
very inactive. Jobbers’ stocks are in 
good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $9.60 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $10.80 per doz.; stand- 
ard No. 3, $13.20 per doz.; heavy galvan- 
ized No. 1, $23 per doz.; heavy No. 2, $25.50 
per doz.; heavy No. 3, $28.50 per doz.; 
standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $3.15 per 
doz.; standard 12-qt., $3.60 per doz.; stand- 
ard 14-qt., $4.50 per doz.; standard 16-at., 
stock, $7.20 per doz.; standard 18-qt., stock, 
$8.35 per doz. 

‘Hose, Garden.—Indications are for 
an early spring season, and dealers 
should be prepared to meet the demand. 
However, purchases should be made 
only with price guarantees, as the very 
low price of cotton and rubber may 
bring further declines. Hose in %-inch 
size is becoming very popular and, as 
a lawn hose, is replacing the %-inch 
gradually. Price on %-inch is one cent 
less per foot. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition, %-in., 3-ply, 10c. per ft.; 5-ply 
rubber, %-in., 14c per ft.; %-in. cotton, 
13%c. per ft. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—There is no re- 
tail demand as yet. Dealers should 
prepare for a fair amount of business, 
but as this is a luxury it is doubted 
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whether the volume will be large this 


season. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 4-qt 
White Mountain, $5.78 each; 8-qt. White 


Mountain, $9.45 each. 

Lawn Mowers.—Inasmuch as there 
was an actual shortage of mowers last 
season, a fair amount of business 
should be done this year. Most jobbers 
placed their orders early last season, 
before an advance in price, so that even 
if there is a small factory decline it 
would not affect jobbers’ prices mate- 
rially. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia lawn movers, styles C. E. and 
K, at 25 per cent from list. Riverside, ball- 
bearing, at $9.50 each. 

Milk Cans.—Demand is about as for 
the past two weeks, although showing 
signs of improvement. Prices remain 


firm. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Railroad milk cans, 5-gal., $3.50 each; 


8-gal., $4.40 each; 10-gal., $4.60 each. 

Nails.—Jobbers’ stocks are in good 
condition. Retail demand continues 
light, but retailers should get their 
stocks in shape for a good spring trade. 
This is especially true of the popular’ 
sizes. There has been a slight decline 
in prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
3right wire nail, $4.35 base; cement coated 
nails, $4 base per keg. 

Paper.—Demand continues light, in 
line with general building condition. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in fair condition. 
There has been a decline in price on 
tarred and threaded felts. 

We quote from local jobber’s stock f.o.b.: 
Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $3.40 cwt.; Bar- 
rett’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $1.78 per 
roll; Slater’s felt, $1.39 per roll. No. 20 red 
rosin, 75c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 85c. 
per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1 per roll. 

Planters.—Sales continue fair, with 
a gradual improvement. Jobbers’ stocks 
are only in fair shape. Price remains 
as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Acme potato planters and corn planters, 
$11.25 each, 


Poultry Netting.—There is somewhat 
of an improved demand for poultry net- 


ting on the part of the dealer. Prices 
remain as quoted. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Ilexagon poultry netting, 
from standard list. 


Rope.—Business is only of fair vol- 
ume, but should improve from now on. 
Price as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbera’ stocks: 
Columbian manila rope at 21%c. per Ib. 
base; Columbian sisal rope at 16%4c. per Ib. 


Sandpaper.—Demand for this line 
continues dull, as far as ldrge sales 
are concerned. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade No. 1 at $7.20 per ream; second 
grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 Garnet 
paper at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—Demand is light, but 
dealers should get their stocks into fair 
condition, as the jobbers’ stocks are not 


40-10 per cent 


heavy. Prices remain firm, as last 
quoted. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Silver Lake No. 8 at 65c. per Ib.; ordinary 
braided cotton No. 8 at 38c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.——Sash weight sales 
are at a low point and stocks in gen- 
eral are low. There has been a very 
heavy decline in price. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
$3 per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Job- 
bers’ sales are improving, but there is 
no retail demand. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Common screen doors, 2-7 x 6-8, at $29.40 


per doz.; fancy doors, same size, $34.80 per 
doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. window 
screens at $9 per doz.; Wabash extension 
ut $7.70 per doz. 

Screws.—Sales show a gradual im- 
provement. Stocks are now in very 
good condition. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat- 
head bright screws, 70-10 per cent; round- 
head blued screws, 67%-5 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 6244-5 per cent; 
flut-head brass screws, 50-5 per cent; round- 
head brass screws, 474% per cent; iron ma- 


chine screws, 60 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 40 per cent. 
Solder.—Business in this line con- 


tinues dull, which has been reflected in 
further price decline. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
llalf and half solder at 25c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets—Demand is showing a 
little improvement, but no large orders 
are being placed. Price remains as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
“8-ga. black sheets, $6.10 per cwt.; 
galvanized sheets, $7.45 per cwt. 

‘Tacks—Volume in this line remains 


stocks: 


stocks: 


28-ga. 


ubout the same as for several weeks 
past. Price remains firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
American cut, 8-0z., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8-oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet, 
k-oz., 76c. per doz.; double pointed, 11-oz., 


soc. per doz, 

W heelbarrows.—Business in this line 
is improving. No large stocks are be- 
ing carried, however. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 


We from local 
fully wood barrows, 


jobbers’ stocks: 
$42 per doz.; 


quote 
bolted 
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No. 1 tubular steel, $7.50 each; No. 1 wood 


warden barrow, $5.75 each. 

Wire Clotn.—Demand from dealers 
is improving. Jobbers’ stocks aie light 
and indications are that there will 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient sup- 
ply of wire cloth. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
Alumina, 12 x 12 mesh, at $3 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—Sales continue of small vol- 
ume. Jobbers’ stocks are limited, es- 
pecially in barbed wire. Prices have 
made a slight decline. 

We quote 


be 


jobbers’ stocks: 
Lsarbed wire, painted, cattle, 80-rod spools, 
$3.62; galvanized, $.28; painted hog wire 
$3.88; galvanized hog wire $4.96 per spool. 
Smooth black No. ??, $4.35 per ewt.; gal- 
vanized smooth, No. 9, $5.05 per cwt. 


from local 


Atlantic City Convention Dates 


The annual convention of the South- 
ern Hardwaré Jobbers Association and 
the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 11, 12 and 13, 1921, 
with headquarters for both associations 
at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
Members have been notified by E. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of the 
manufacturers association. 

Visitors and delegates may make res- 
ervations at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel or at any of the following adja- 
cent hotels, the Traymore, Brighton, 
Dennis or Shelbourne. Applications 
for accommodations should be ad- 
dressed direct to the hotel and not to 
the secretary of the association. 

Plans are under way to make this 
year’s convention the greatest ever held 
both from a standpoint of interest and 
education. 


the Table 

















The best store demonstration of a cleaner is right up where the work 


can be closely examined 
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Warming Up the Sporting 
Goods Department 


(Continued from page 51) 

put on the sales floor just before 
spring opened up, and a letter was 
sent to several hundred canoe pros- 
pects. Out in Minneapolis the canoe 
owners rent locker space at the vari- 
ous lakes, and this list was easily 
obtained from the city clerk. 

Canoe owners on this list were sent 
letters and literature not only about 
canoes, but also about all sport items 
which would appeal to the out-of- 
door man. This system built up a 
real canoe business for Warner’s and 
added hundreds of new sporting 
goods buyers to the store’s list of 
customers. 

It isn’t so much what you do as 
when you do it. This is the time to 
put the foundation under your spring 
sporting goods business. To get your 
salesforce enthused, your displays 
ready and your windows working. 
The dry goods man finds his best 
white goods season in the winter, 
when the woman prepares for sum- 
mer. Take a tip from him and line 
up the sportsmen well in advance of 
the season. 

Get the goods in sight now. 

Send out letters and literature to 
accurate mailing lists. 

Call attention by card signs to the 
sporting goods lines you carry. 

Finally, cater to the kids of your 
town — boys and girls alike — and 
carry the things they want. 

The early worm story is an old one, 
but still on deck. We all grow stale 
from lack of work. Warm up your 
sporting goods department now and 
it will warm up your profits later. 

All Ready! Batter Up! Play Ball! 


Running a Neighborhood Store 
(Continued from page 56) 
wringers, a good supply of which is 
maintained on hand. Many of the 
youngsters of the neighborhood have 
bicycles, and as a result a steady sale 
of tires and other bicycle appurte- 
nances have been made. Such stand- 
ard articles as small tools, kitchen 
utensils, hinges, nails, screws and 
bulbs—anything, in fact, that a 
housewife may find a sudden need 
for and want to purchase on the spur 
of the moment—are always in steady 
demand. No effort is made to keep 
on hand the more expensive and 

heavier hardware goods. 
Strictly a Neighborhood Store 
In making the costlier purchases, 
Parrish & Lusk figure, people of the 
neighborhood make the round of the 
big stores downtown, anyway, and 
since the purpose of a neighborhood 
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store is largely to satisfy immediate 
needs they can perform that service 
best by limiting themselves only to 
light hardware. No effort is made, 
therefore, to keep in stock the heavier 
articles, although occasionally one of 
the larger items, particularly wash- 
ing machines, is sold on order. 

Plenty of window space is an asset 
that figures in many a hardware sale 
at the Parrish & Lusk neighborhood 
store. Besides the two windows in 
front, the window on the left is sup- 
plemented by another window on the 
side, and since open space is pro- 
vided on that side of the building, 
not only is the stock in the windows 
shown to very good advantage, but 
also so much daylight reaches the 
interior that the things on the shelves 
and in the showcases can easily be 
seen from outside. To one who stops 
at one of the windows there soon 
comes a strong urge to step inside 
and look further. And when a pro- 
spective customer is once _ inside 
either Mr. Parrish or Mr. Lusk or 
one of their assistants will be there 
to greet him and be prepared to ar 
swer questions or just gossin 


Michigan Dealers’ Convention 
(Continued from page 64) 
urged |. G. Van Lewen of Flint. 
“Don’t let your credits be a mill- 
stone about your neck. Keep your 
accounts collected and you will be 
better off and your customers be bet- 

ter satisfied. 

“God pity us when we become so 
narrow and so selfish that we think 
business is nothing but getting in 
the dollars,” said F. E. Wooley, Ann 
Arbor, who urged co-operation and 
consideration between travelers, mer- 
chants and the dealers in any given 
community. 


Membership Fee is Increased 


It was no difficult task to get the 
association to raise membership fees 
from $5 to $10, a smiling talk—with 
a punch in it—by J. Charles Ross, 
Kalamazoo, turning the trick. The 
question box, conducted by George 
W. Leedle, Marshall, was in a vet- 
eran’s hands, and the discussion was 
filled with fruitful facts.’ The State 
insurance company declared a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, payable March 
15, and returned its able directors to 
their offices. 

Next year’s convention? At Grand 
Rapids, of course. Everyone of the 
upward of 1500 attendants, pulled for 
another fine get-together at the Fur- 
niture City. The success of the 1921 
meet made other towns impossible 
outsiders. 
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And next year will be bigger than, 


1921’s fine meeting, Secretary Scott 
and President-elect Popp promise, 
But how are they going to make it 
any better? 


Monitor Eastern Meetings 


An annual meeting of the eastern 
dealers of the Monitor Stove Co. was 
held at the Bush Terminal Sales Build- 
ing, Feb. 9 and 10. About 100 dealers 
attended and several officials of the 
company were present. Vice-president 
and general manager R. Pope and Ad- 
vertising Manager S. C. Baer, both 
from the Cincinnati cffice, and Harry 
E. Hoagland, manager of the Southern 
Branch, Atlanta, Ga., were present. 
All sessions were presided over by 
Harry W. Burckett, Eastern manager. 

Business conditions with special at- 
tention give to the caloric system of 
heating were discussed. A banquet 
was held on the last evening of the 
two days. 





Alfred W. Clark has been appointed 
general sales manager of the E. T. 
Fraim Lock Co., Lancaster, Pa., after 
thirty years’ experience with the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co. During this period 
Mr. Clark was an entry clerk, sales- 
man, manager of trade sales, plant 
manager and five years ago he became 
manager of prices and products. 


George J. Blanton, who for the past 
four years has been connected with the 
Engineering Sales Dept. of the Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
made New York district manager with 
offices at 50 Church Street. Previous 
to his connection with the Chain Prod- 
ucts Co. Mr. Blanton spent eight years 
with the General Electric Co. 


The Bettalyte Incandescent Lamp 
Co., Inc., Union Hill, N. J., has moved 
into new headquarters at 80 Bergen- 
line Avenue. The change was made to 
bring the offices nearer to the three 
plants that turn out the company’s 
products. 


AKRON, OHI0O.—Ira Jacobs, proprie- 
tor of the Wonder Store, 18 South 
Howard Street, is building a new 
housefurnishing goods department in 
the basement of his store, and requests 
catalogs and price lists. 


CHESTER, PA.—The Chester Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., 18 West Third Street, 
has been incorporated to wholesale 
and retail the following: Barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, toys, games 
and wheel toys. The capital stock is 
$50,000, and the incorporators are 
Clarence E. Ayers and Ralph F. 
Swartz. Catalogs requested on a gen- 
eral line of hardware, tools and mill 
supplies. 


Ss ~~. 
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The Message in March 


CKINNEY Anti-Friction 

Butts are again being called 
to the attention of several million 
magazine readers this month. These 
advertisements point to the advan- 
tages of McKinney Hinges for use 
in homes where the appointments 
are selected with care to promote 
harmony. 


McKinney Anti-Friction Butts 
are designed particularly for heavy 
work. Every day on millions of 
doors they are proving their worth 
by work effectively done in silence. 
Other McKinney Hinges and Butts 
have been designed with equal 
thought for the task tobe performed. 
From the smallest to the largest they 
combine true craftsmanship with 
practical everyday usefulness. 


Dealers should be ready to follow 
up this McKinney advertising with 
sales. The McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company is ready to help you. 
Send for window and counter dis- 
plays, proofs of the national adver- 


‘tising and the complete campaign 


of general hardware advertisements 
for your local newspapers. 


Establish your store as McKinney 
Headquarters. In all the magazine 
advertising, illustrated booklets on 
both hinges and McKinney Ga- 
rage Door Sets are being offered. 
McKinney Products are becoming 
better known every month. Let your 
customers know you handle the 
McKinney line. A display-in your 
window will tell the story and 
bring hinge buyers into your store. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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Being Products 


Converts Pliers Into Shears 


The Howard Shear attachment for 
pliers is a handy practical tool that can 
be attached to the ordinary slip joint 
or combination pliers in an estimated 
two seconds without changing the 
pliers. The application of the attach- 
ment converts the pliers into a shear 














Pliers with Howard Shear Attachments 


that is capable of cutting medium 
gauge metals including tin, galvanized 
iron, sheet copper and brass, zinc, wire 
and the, like. It will cut to the very 
point of the blades. 

The blades are constructed of high 
grade tool steel % inch in thickness and 
2% inches long. The attachment will 
slip off very easily and as it takes but 
very little storage space might well 
be carried in the vest pocket or tool kit. 

Dealers stocking the Howard Shear 
attachment are furnished with an easel 
display card that accommodates one 
dozen attachments. 


Novel Line of Toys 

Knowing that children love to see 
Little Red Riding Hood and other fairy 
characters transformed into something 
quite realistic with which to play the 
artists of the Hoycraft Mfg. Co., Inc., 
150 West 57th St., New York, prepared 
a line of toys that bring out the essen- 
tials needed for this purpose. 

The Hoy-Toys as they are called tell 
the story so clearly that any child can 
recognize at a glance the characters por- 
trayed. Mother Goose Rhymes, Grimms 
Fairy Tales and other well-known chil- 
dren’s books need no introduction, as 
the average child’s initial education is 
usually based on these subjects. The 
toys are made to represent the char- 
acters of these story books, the color- 








Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


ings are appropriate and on the back 
of the figure is a verse suiting the toy. 
For example the toy of Tom the piper’s 
son with a pig under his arm has on 
the reverse side the familiar “Tom, 
Tom, the piper’s son stole a pig and 
away he run, etc., etc.” Some of the 
nursery tales require more than one 
figure. The Red Riding Hood story 
takes four characters the lady herself, 
the bad wolf that met her in the woods, 
the false grandmother and the rescuing 
huntsman. A little booklet telling the 


story is furnished with the set., The 


arms and legs of the figures move and 
a base device enables the toy to stand 
without other support. 

The toys are made from non-break- 
able laminated wood and special cabinet 
board. The wood is _ non-poisonous. 
The back of each toy is finished in ma- 
hogany. The figures range from 4% 
to 7% inches in height. 

An illustrated booklet giving pictures 
of the various Hoy-Toys and the 
legends found on the reverse side is 
obtainable from the manufacturer. 

















Hoy-Toy Red Riding Hood 


New Diamond Mesh Corner 
Beads 


A new style expanded metal corner 
bead has been placed on the market by 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It is designed for the 

















Expansion Bead for Inner Angle. Outer 
Angle Is the Same, Wings Reversed 


outside or exposed angles of the plas- 
tered wall. The nose of the bead is 
similar to other corner beads, but 
the flanges or wings are made in dia- 
mond mesh instead of the customary 
solid pieces. 

This bead is said to afford a perfect 
union at corners with any kind of con- 
struction. It has the same grip on the 
plaster as metal lath. The mortar hugs 
the nose of the bead closely, filling the 
corner solidly and doing away with the 
insert metal that usually weakens the 
corner. The diamond mesh is said to 
absorb any shock and also reinforces 
strongly the corner, protecting it from 
vibration and bangs. The expansion 
beads are made very wide—3 in.—per- 
mitting them to be fastened in any posi- 
tion without the use of clips, and they 
may be readily wired, stapled, nailed or 
stuck to any kind of building material 
at convenient points. 

The expansion bead is also designed 
and built for the inner angles of the 
wall. It has the same diamond ex- 
panded construction, but has the wings 
reversed. The nose affords grounds for 
the plaster to work to. 

Both beads are made in 8, 9, 10 and 
12-ft. lengths, from galvanized open- 
hearth sheets, and are delivered crated 
in 1000-ft. lots. The approximate weight 
of one crate is 240 lb. 


Reading matter continued on page 92 
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Window Trimmers, Attention! 


Here’s Just What You Want 


for Your Display Window Stidetilé. Re 


HARDWARE 


A simple, striking, compact, 
ready-to-use, attention- getting 
electric flash sign, which never 
fails to elicit the warm commen- 


. . P ware et? Hitge a 
dation of hardware dealers who wine anufacturing (0. Avrora In 
use it tor pushing “Slidetite “gee M hanger for any door that sides 


Garage Door Hardware. 


The sign is particularly striking at night and will attract people to 
your window from as far as they can see. The variegated colored 
electric flash lights change continually behind a translucent art panel, 
also in full color. 


This phenomenal display sign forms a beautiful window decoration 
that makes a complete display of itself. You can add as you see fit a 
few sets of “Slidetite” hardware, perhaps an open Garage Door Hard- 
ware catalog, one or two of our lithographed art signs and other matter 
which will make an harmonious atmosphere suited to your business and 
window conditions. 


The electricity required to operate the sign amounts to only a few 
cents a day—not as much as car fare. The sign operates on any elec- 
tric light circuit, either direct current or alternating current. 


We furnish this sign to R-W 
{ I Y $ . ‘ 
i Hy patrons without cost as a part of 
our co-operative publicity service. 
We will send one to you promptly 
sas on request, with the understanding 
Ae. | dw ke that you may keep it as long as you 
want to display it. 
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Interior view 6-door “‘Biidetite’”’ equipped garage doorwoy 
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Pliers Have Unusual Grips 


Slipping pliers may only result in the 
inconvenience of picking the tool up 
from the floor, but it is also possible 
and it oftens happens that when pliers 

















Vacuum Grip Pliers 


slip they cause bruised fingers and 
knuckles and may ruin moving parts 
of machinery or may mar the wood- 
work. With the thought of, eliminat- 
ing these troubles the Forged Steel 
Products Co., Newark, N. J., designed 
and now offer the trade the Vacuum 
grip pliers two sizes in two styles. 

A heavy nose model and a thin nose 
automobile style are offered in 5 inch 
and 6 inch lengths. The pliers are slip 
jointed and designed for automobile 
and general work where pliers may be 
utilized. 

They are forged from the finest high 
carbon steel and tempered. To give a 
more lustrous finish they are nickeled 
over copper plate. 

These pliers are packed in individual 
boxes, and would fit readily under the 
front seat. 


Protects Driver from Over- 
heated Engine 


Overheated engines have caused more 
ruined automotive equipment than 
careless driving, according to the find- 
ings of some researchers. The Weeks 
Camel was designed and offered to the 
trade to overcome this ruinous and ex- 
pensive difficulty. It is the product of 
the Weeks Mfg. Co., 421 Narional Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Weeks “Camel” consists of a 
tank attached to the radiator overflow 
pipe. This tank catches, condenses and 
holds steam and water escaping from 
the radiator. A float controlled vaive 
attaches into the top of the radiator 
and connects through tubing, into the 
intake manifold of the motor. 


As the water lowers in the radiator, 
the “Camel” valve opens permitting the 
motor to suck a partial vacuum in the 
top of the radiator and draw back suffi- 
cient water from the “Camel” tank to 
refill the radiator. As soon as the 
radiator is again filled the float in the 
“Camel” valve rises and shuts off the 
suction on’ the motor until the water 
again lowers in the radiator. 

The “Camel” tank carries a reserve 
supply of water, and it fitted with a 
whistle which warns the driver, by 
sounding, when the reserve supply of 
water in the “Camel” tank is ex- 




















Weeks Camel System 


hausted, and before the motor can be 
damaged by overheating. 

The Camel valve is so constructed 
that it also feeds into the motor, a very 
slight flow of moisture. The high tem- 
perature in the motor instantly con- 
verts this moisture into highly explos- 
ive hydrogen-oxygen gases. 

It is claimed that the Weeks Camel 
protects the motor from all effect of 
overheating, and causes it to function 
with maximum efficiency. The “Camel” 
is now in test by several.of the larger 
automotive manufacturers and is also 
distributed through state distributors 
and dealers. 


Car Lock with Many Unusual 
Features 


Activities of automobile thieves in all 
parts of the country have made the 
motoring public more particular about 
locking devices and more susceptible to 
a sales appeal along this line. The 


Green Lock is believed to be a solution 
to this problem, according to the manu- 
facturers, the Green Lock Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Its thief-proof features are such 
that it is claimed that up to the present 
there is no record of a car being stolen 
while under the guardianship of this 
device. 

The Green Lotk fits on to the wheel 
of a car, not only going around the rim 
and tire but also clamping around the 
spoke. It is said to be impossible to 
move this lock or minimize its effective- 
ness by deflating the tire, as the grip on 
the spoke can neither be shaken nor loos- 
ened. It is also this grip which keeps 
the arrow arrangement protruding out- 
wardly from the wheel. Should the car 
be towed it would leave an easy trail to 
follow. 

The Green Lock is made of tough 
malleable material. A smashing sledge 
hammer blow delivered would not, it is 
said, cause splinters, nor would it break 
it off or in any way mar its effective- 
ness. The locking mechanism of the 
Green Lock is of a patented tumbler 
cylinder type and is non-pickable. 

Another feature of the Green Lock 
is its conspicuousness. It is painted 
a dragon-fly green and attracts atten- 














Green Lock in Place 


tion even when it is on the tire and not 
being tampered with. A thief would 
hardly dare to court the investigation 
which attempting to pick this lock would 
involve. 


Reading matter continued on page 94 
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Slide-vertise Your Name 


| In Connection With 
\ The Great Anti- Slide” Accessory 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


FREE LANTERN SLIDES 


E will furnish you FREE any of these hand- 
colored lantern slides with your NAME and 
ADDRESS prominently featured. 





It will positively mean more business for you. Bear 

in mind that the average theater seats over six hun- 

had only put on dred people and shows to over fifty thousand a 
if, 'EED TIRE CHAINS month. You can reach the consumer when he is 


at leisure—when he is in the mood to read every- 


thing placed before him. These lantern slides will 
Your Name and Address Here = grip the interest of the public and drive the mes- 
a e e 


sage home with such force that it must be remem- 
bered after the show. You will not only sell more 
WEED TIRE CHAINS, but other merchandise as 


well. 


Tie Up With National 
Advertising 


Our advertisements appear in popular maga- 

zines with a combined circulation of over 

5,000,000. The people who read these 

advertisements are pretty well sold on the 

; merits of Weed Tire Chains. Now it's up 
bina to YOU to remind them that you carry the 


American Motorist a Shy’ \ chains in stock. The most effective way of 
Sariotion emg } es 
osmopolitan Magazine j it i i i 
Everybody's Magazine Pa doing it is with lantern slides. 
Holland’s Magazine ¢ 
Independent Magazine 
t 
ig Digest Le : : : 
Motor Life Just drop us a line today speci- 


Motor World | 
eg a Senpeee Your Name and Address Here fying which slides you want 
Red Book Magazine , 


Saturday Evening Post ec a 
Sunset Magazine 


World’s Work No. 4 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 








Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


EsconpIpo, CAL.—The Escondido 
Hardware & Furniture Co., successor 
to the Escondido Hardware Co., re- 
quests catalogs on a line of mechanics’ 
tools. 


OAKDALE, CAL.—The Oakdale Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. has commenced 
business here, and requests catalogs on 
garden tractors. 


REDLANDS, CAaL.—The E. M. Cope 
Commercial Co., doing both a whole- 
sale and retail business, has suffered a 
fire loss. The concern recently pur- 
chased the stock of the Redlands Hard- 
ware & Stove Co., 210 Orange Street. 


PAGOSA SPRINGS, CoL.—The Sparks 
Hardware Co. is now occupying its new 
store building, 50 x 150 ft., reinforced 
concrete. Catalogs requested on the 
folowing: Barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, gasoline engines, guns and am- 
munition, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints. oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, plumb- 
ing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 


FAIRFIELD, ILL.—The stock of Fogle 
& Jessop has been destroyed-by fire. 
The owners are planning on re-enter- 
ing business in the near future. 


Hoopeston, ILtut.—The Arthur W. 
Murray Co. is successor to Luther M. 
Alkire. A stock of automobile acces- 
sories and bicycles will be added. 


PIPER City, ILL.—Watson & Lundy 
have established themselves in business 
here. Their stock consists of automo- 
bile tires, builders’ hardware, electrical 
household specialties, kitchen house- 
furnishings, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, etc. 


RANKIN, ILut.—Carl Engelbrecht has 
added a tin shop to his store, installed 
new fixtures, and is having the in- 
terior painted and decorated. He re- 
quests catalogs on electrical supplies, 
automobile accessories, sporting goods 
and guns and ammunition. 


ASHLEY, IND.—Walter W. Mountz 
has taken over the business and stock 
of Frank Hoover. 


Cicero, IND.—The Stewart-Hockman 
Co. is the new owner of a hardware 
business here. 


New Lisson, INp. — Raffensberger 
Bros. have disposed of their stock to 
F. W. Hunt, who requests catalogs on a 
general line of hardware. 


OsKALOOSA, Iowa.—M., P. and J. W. 
Lewis are purchasers of the stock of 
Frank Else. The business, which is a 
wholesale and retail one, will be con- 
tinued as the Lewis Hardware Co. 


ToLepo, lowA—Bishop & Son have 
moved to a new location. Catalogs re- 
quested on store fronts. 


HERNDON, KAN.—The Joseph Pet- 
tera Hardware Co. has opened a store 
here. The following stock will be 
carried: Automobile accessories, build- 
ers’ hardware, cream separators, farm 
implements, gasoline, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, luoricating 
oils, pumps, shelf hardware and wash- 
ing machines. Catalogs requested on a 
line of implements, automobile acces- 
scries, a general line of hardware, etc. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The co-partner- 
ship existing between Cameron & 
Knowles has been dissolved. Mr. 
Knowles has withdrawn from the firm, 
and the business will be continued by 
Russell R. Cameron, 38 Brattle Street. 


MARLETTE, MicH.—Atkins & McCal- 
lum now carry a stock of automobile 
accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and _ glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, incubators, insecticides, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, li- 
noleum and oil cloth, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 


and glass, phonographs, plumbing de- 


poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, toys, games, vulcanizing depart- 
ment, washing machines and wheel toys. 


KENYON, MINN.—Hilstad & Kintzin- 
ger have sold their stock to Thoen & 
Jorstad. 

LA SALLE, MINN.—The La Salle 
Hardware & Implement Co. has erected 
a new store building and houses a com- 
plete stock of hardware, ete, 


St. CLoup, MINN.—The Appert 
Hardware & Implement Co., which has 
changed its name to the East Side 
Hardware Co., requests catalogs on the 
following: Automobile accessories, au- 
tomobile tires, barn equipment, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
household specialties, electrical sup- 
plies and equipment, farm implements, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoljne engines, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents,, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, incubators,’ in- 
secticides, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 

WADENA, MINN—F. E. Breher is 
erecting an addition to his store. The 
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partment, 


business is known as Breher’s Hards 
ware. 

CLINTON, Mo.—H. C. Burton, new 
owner of the Henry Baum stock, re 
quests catalogs on barn equipment, 
beiting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, flashlights, fishing tackle, garage 
hardware, guns and ammunition, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, incubators, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves, ranges 
and washing machines. 

HAVELOCK, NEB.—F red C. Hall, pur- 
chaser of the F. E. Andrews hardware 
stock, requests catalogs on automobile 
accessories, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, guns and ammunition, heat- 
ing stoves, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, kitchen housefurnishings, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 

LONE PINE, NEB.—The 
Hardware Co. now owns the stock of 
Justice & Co. 

NoRTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—The 
Wilder Hardware Co., 46 Webster 
Street, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000. The incor- 
porators are: W. Ivan Wilder, James 
Helfer and John M. Litz, and the firm 
will deal in barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicy- 
cles, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cutlery, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, incubators, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, poultry supplies, pumps, sewing 
machines, silverware, tin shop, vulcan- 
izing department and washing ma- 
chines. 

Oweco, N. Y.—R. M. Hayes & Son 
have commenced business at 178-180 
Front Street, where a wholesale and 
retail business is conducted. Their 
stock comprises the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile 
accessories, automobile tires, barn 
equipment, belting and packing, churns, 
cream separators, dairy supplies, farm 
implements, furnaces, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, harness, heavy hardware, 
incubators, lubricating oils, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps and 
washing machines. 

DouGias, N. D.—Vick & Johnson 
have remodeled their store building 
and are now occupying it. 

FInGAL, N. D.—K. S. Ramsett is 
closing out his hardware stock. 

REEDER, N. D.—A. J. Nelson, dealing 
in hardware and furniture, is dis- 
posing of his stock. 

RHAME, N. D.—R. D. Shaw has sold 
his business to Dahl Bros. Hardware. 
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